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every dollar of interest and matur- 
ing principal on first mortgage invest- 
ments sold by The F. H. Smith Company 
has been paid promptly-and in full. 


You can depend on Smith Bonds for in- 
come. The interest rate on Smith Bonds 
always is the highest consistent with our 
record of no loss to any investor in 53 years. 


You can depend on The F. H. Smith 
Company for service. This organization 
is equipped to serve you as efficiently by 
mail as if you called in person at any of 
our offices. Thousands of investors, in 48 
States and in 33 countries and territories 
abroad, have bought Smith Bonds by 
mail. 


Our current offerings of First Mortgage 
Bonds, paying 612%, 6% % and 7%, are 
available in $1,000, $500 and $100 denomi- 
nations and in maturities from 2 to 10 
years. Send your name and address on the 
form below for our booklets, “Fifty-three 
Years of Proven Safety’”’ and ‘‘How to 
Build an Independent Income.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
MISCELLANY 


THE TIRED CHILD 


[t* hardly possible nowadays to take up.a 
paper or a magazine without being re- 
minded that we live in a restless, undis- 
ciplined and driven age. If that is so, we 
cannot hope that the children will escape; 
indeed, they must be the first and the chief 
sufferers. But once the danger is recognized, 
much can be done by parents and guardians 
of the young to offset it. To begin with, 
fatigue and lack of proper discipline are sure 
to go together. The spoilt child is always a 
restless, fidgety child. He is growing up 
without that training in quiet, in self-control, 
in coérdination which he will need so much 
in later life. 

But physicians have to look at this ques- 
tion from the physical point of view first, 
though they remember that there is another 
side, which we call the psychic. There are 
certain signs which infallibly indicate the 
over-tired-child.. In. the -first--place- such -a 
child is almost certain to be “skinny,” 
however ample is the home table and how- 
ever much he seems to eat. Secondly, the 
fatigued child is almost certain to “slump,” 
to sit in bad postures, te stoop and slouch 
when he walks, and to fall back into these 
faults quickly no matter how sharply he is 
admonished to “sit straight” or to ‘stand 
up.” He falls back because he cannot help it; 
he is tired. Thirdly, this child is pretty surely 
peevish, sullen, grouchy—just as you would 
be yourself if you felt as he does. He needs a 
rest cure, just as you would under the sam 
circumstances. 3 

Sometimes this rest cure should be vei 
complete, but in most cases} when taken in 
time, a sort of modified rest cure will do the 
work. This means shorter hours of school 
work, a cutting down of hard and strenuous 
play, and, above all, longer hours in bed, 
because it is while the child is off his feet 
that the cure goes on quickest. It is not 
necessary to say that the additional hours in 
bed should not present themselves to the 
patient as punishment; rather they should 
be regarded as a special privilege. That is, 
breakfast in bed or lying down during the 
day with a few toys or picture books is 
understood to be distinctly approved of. The 
first sign of improvement will be a gain in 
weight, accompanied by a serenity which 
has long been missed; but the return to the 
complete normal will be slow. 


RIDING A-GRIZZLY 


I" would be hard to imagine a more daring 
prank than the following, in which two 
Montana cowboys once participated. Jim 
McNaney, my buffalo hunter, writes Dr. 
William T, Hornaday, told it to me soon 
after it occurred, and I carefully wrote down 
the details. 

In the days before 1900, when silver-tip 
grizzlies wandered up and down through the 
breaks and bad-lands bordering the Missouri 
and the Yellowstone rivers, they often 
strolled out upon the open cattle-range coun- 
try. In 1888 Jim and his bunkie, Hank 
Kusker, were working for the N-bar-N 
Cattle Company, at the mouth of Prairie 
Elk Creek. In the late autumn Jim and 
Hank were sent out to the Missouri-Yellow- 
stone divide, ‘“‘moonshining” horses—which 
means rounding them up and gradually 
driving them down to the: home ranch. 
Their pack horse was a wise old cow horse 
named Judge. 

The two cowboys came unexpectedly upon 
an old female grizzly bear, two big cubs 
nearly two years old and one small cub. The 
men had available on their horses neither a 
rifle nor a revolver nor a hunting knife, only 
a small ivory-handled penknife. 

“Let’s rope ’em!” cried Hank. 

“Go to it!’ cried Jim. 

As the four bears started to run the cow- 
boys galloped hard after them. The small cub 
fell behind and began to cry for help. Its 
mother wheeled and charged. Hank fled, and 
the bear tore after him. When his hat fell off 
the old lady ripped it to shreds; then she 
quickly rounded up her small cub and fled 
with it down Shade Creek. They saw her no 
more, 

Hank and Jim quickly roped the two big 
cubs. Hank snubbed his cub so hard that he 
almost broke its neck. He got off his horse 
and left the disabled bear dragging at the end 
of the rope as his scared horse steadily 
backed away from it. Jim first roped his bear 
round one of its hind legs, but the animal sat 


down and with its front paws~ skillfully - 


threw off the noose. Jim promptly tossed 
again, and that time caught the bear round 


the neck. Thereupon the grizzly became 
furious and rolled over backwards with all 
four feet in the air, “‘clawing-and bawling, 
and almost a-bustin’ with rage.” 

Then up came Hank on foot recklessly and 
said: “I’ve rode most every kind of animal 
but a grizzly bear, and I’m a-goin’ to ride 
this one or bust!” 

“Well, then pile on to him!’’ said Jim. 

While Jim’s horse dragged on the bear 
Hank slipped up behind him, jumped 
astraddle and drove his spurs into him. The 
bear roared and, reaching up first one hind 
foot and then the other, “tore off Hank’s 
pants and drawers and nearly tore his legs 
open into the bargain.” How Hank did pile 
off that bear! As he fled the bear tried to 
chase him, and only Jim’s rope prevented a 
capture. 5 

“Hank got on his horse,” said Jim, ‘‘and 
roped the bear around the hind legs, and we 
stretched him out between two horses and 


_choked him to death. By that time the other 


bear was dead.” 

With great difficulty they skinned the two 
bears with Jim’s penknife; then, blindfolding 
old Judge, they put the skins upon him and 
turned him loose with their bunch of seventy 
horses. The horses took fright at the smell 
of the fresh bear skins and fled in a panic 
over the fifteen miles down to the ranch. The 
men at the ranch saw the chase coming; they 
opened the gate of the corral, and in rushed 
the seventy horses. A moment later old 
Judge with his pack and the disheveled bear 

ides wearily loped in, whereupon the whole 
a wildly leaped or fell over the fences and 


THE PASSING OF CHARLOTTE 


Dy rove = was a Pig, the property of Mrs. 
Anne Bosworth Greene, who farms for 
profit but loves animals. Charlotte was a 
side issue—the farm was a pony farm; 
still, she was not maintained as a pet or an 
ornament. 

“We concluded it was high tinie to let her 
go,” records Mrs. Greene, ‘‘Charlotte’s chins 
being now fathomless. She seems, indeed, to 
touch the ground in every direction. I 
haven’t an idea how much she will weigh, 
but I’m sure it is more than the desired two 
hundred.” 

Firmly, though reluctantly, and in the 
face of many Sifficulties, —for Charlotte’s 
weight proved to be nearer four hundred 
than the more conveniently marketable 
two,—a sale was negotiated and transporta- 
tion arranged for. The day—the fatal day— 
arrived; the tragic moment approached. 
But a had not yet had her morning 
meal, 

“T flew for Charlotte’s pail. A cold break- 
fast, but she wouldn’t mind; salad and cake 
and anything she might think was lovely. 
Frantically I stirred, slopping on the clean 
kitchen floor, then ran out and poured it al- 
most on her anticipating ears. It is lovely to 
see Charlotte eat; she eats so thoroughl 
that the new two-inch planks of her ran 
already have hairy gouges here and there; 
but this morning her breakfast was so charm- 
ing that she ricochetted distractedly from 
one end of it to the other, though not half as 
distractedly as I felt. I felt like saying, 
‘Hurry, Charlotte, hurry—they’ll be here!’ 
Chaperoning with my eyes every jaw-mo- 
tion, every gulp. A tomato here, cornmeal 
soup, a hunk of cake—gook-gook-gook! All 
done! 

“The boy with the wagon arrived. Char- 
lotte was grunting at me; grunts that 
sounded as if she could eat more of that kind 
of breakfast. Snatching a basket, I flew to 
the pear tree that strews the ground with un- 
eatable wooden-centered pears and scooped 


up a peck or so. ‘There, Charlotte!’ I gasped, 


racing in; they dropped like blocks of wood, 
but Charlotte’s ears nearly fell off with 
eagerness as she bounced from one rolling 
yellow prize to another. Pears; mm-mmmm! 
Leaning in, I just touched the stiff hair on 
her bobbing head. On the hill was the whine 
of the car. 

“Up a slanting runway of boards, lured 
by a handful of apples, Charlotte lum- 
bered without a squeal of protest into the 
slatted wagon; springs hitting under her 
weight, it rolled away. A glimpse of little 
white-eyelashed eyes, calmly winking, of 
immense white-haired, boarlike jaws still 
busy, an inch of placidly curled tail. Char- 
lotte was gone. Gone forever. 

“Walking slowly along the path, I was 
astonished to find that. my-teeth. were set— 


(Miscellany continued on page 687) 
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— Illustration from the 
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your house of dreams: — if 
you are about to build, or 
furnish, or plan your: grounds 
— if you are seeking ways to 
increase the comfort and charm 
of your rooms and the beauty 
of your garden — 
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In this loveliest of magazines 
you will find house plans ga- 
lore, to tempt you into build- 
ing, or adding on, or perhaps 
remodeling this year — rooms 
you will love — gardens such 
as you have dreamed of. 


In plans, garden sketches, 
lovely interiors, news of the 
latest wallpapers, accessories, 
and fabrics, the House Beauti- 
ful magazine offers you original 
ideas and endless inspiration for 
the home you hope to have, or 
for the house and garden that 
are already yours. 
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Chapter I 


THE BATTLE AT THE PUEBLO 
OF THE BEAR 


“ ES, Blackfoot-White-Man, it was 
as you have heard; I was born a 
Navaho, and but for the thrust of a 
Tewa lance I should have remained 

a Navaho; that lance thrust made me a 

Tewa Indian—I hope a good one.” 

Thus the old summer cacique answered: me 
as with Thin Cloud for interpreter we sat in 
the south kiva of San Ildefonso Pueblo one 
day last spring. Artists of my acquaintance 
in Santa Fe had introduced me to him, 
telling him that I was a white man with the 
heart of a Blackfoot Indian,—as I was 
brought up among the Blackfeet,—and he 
had welcomed me in his pueblo, given me 
quarters in one of his own clean, white- 
washed rooms and, rare privilege, granted 
me the freedom of the sacred kiva—a semi- 
subterranean room some forty feet in 
diameter—in which for countless years the 
caciques, shamans, delight-makers and clan 
chiefs of the Tewa Indians had offered up 
their prayers to Those Above. 

During the two months of my residence in 
the pueblo he took me almost daily down 
into the kiva and in its still coolness mod- 
estly related the story of his life. For that 
and for many other favors I am deeply grate- 
ful to him. 

And now, as nearly in his own words as 
Thin Cloud could translate them, I give you 
the old man’s story. May you have as much 
pleasure in reading it as I had in hearing it. 


We were a Navaho family of four,—thus 
Wampin, the old cacique, continued,—my 
father, my mother, my brother and myself. 
My brother, Lone Rock, was three years 
younger than I and sickly and weak. In 
small bands the Navahos wandered about 
over the desert and in the mountains, the 
men hunting food animals, the women and 
children gathering such edible roots and 
nuts and berries as were to be found. My 
father was the leader, the chief, of the band 
of about twenty families with which we 
traveled and camped. 

To my father the hunting of food animals 
was hard and tiresome work. Whenever he 
could procure enough meat to last our little 
family for several moons he would lead men 
of our band and other bands upon raids 
against enemy peoples; that gave him great 
excitement and pleasure. Generally he led 
his warriors against settlements of the 


Then my father said 
loud enough for all 
to hear: “‘Old men, 
and you women and 
children, conceal 
yourselves here’’ 


Spanish far to the south and returned with 
fine horses, saddles, clothing, guns, lances 
and knives that he took from them. But 
sometimes, more for what he called exciting 
happiness than for anything that he could 
gain, he led his men against the peace-loving, 
corn-raising pueblo peoples of this Rio 
Grande and other valleys. For that my 
mother always scolded him. 

In my tenth summer my father—in spite 
of the tears of my mother—set out to visit 
the chiefs of other bands of the Navahos to 
plan a raid upon one of the Tewa pueblos. 
It was decided that a watch should be set 
over the pueblo, and that when the people 
were seen to be ready to begin harvesting 
their corn my father should call the warriors 
to join him. 

Now this pueblo that my father was to 
attack was the Tewa pueblo Walatoa,— 
pueblo of the Bear,—sometimes called 
Pueblo-that-you-go-down-into, because it 
lies close at the foot of a steep range of 
mountains between it and the other Tewa 
pueblos to the east. The Spaniards named it 
Jemez Pueblo. 


I TURN now to the peopleof Walatoa. Their 
war chief found out about the Navaho 
scouts, who were not as careful as they 
should have been. He sent messengers to the 
war chiefs of the other Tewa pueblos, Nambe, 
Tesuque, San Juan, Santa Clara and Po- 
joaque, who one and all promised him that as 
the time came near for the corn to ripen they 
would hold their warriors in readiness and 
hurry to aid him fight the Navahos when- 
ever he should send for them. He thereupon 
sent his own scouts out into the desert to 
watch the Navaho bands. 

Presently one of my father’s scouts came 
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with ears of Tewa corn that were well 
formed. He at once sent messengers to the 
chiefs of the other bands of the tribe to 
inform them that with their warriors they 
should join him at Three Springs, on the Rio 
Puerco, a short day’s journey west of 
Walatoa Pueblo. We moved over there. One 
by one other bands joined us, and within 
a few days we were a multitude of people. 
Scouts brought in more Tewa corn. The ears 
were ripe and hardening,.and my father 
ordered the start for the great attack to be 
made at sundown. 

We rode on and on through the night, and 
near morning my father brought us all to a 
halt in a deep valley putting out from the 
mountains. Leaving our horses and camp 
outfit there, we all went afoot along the steep 
mountain side and just before daybreak 
came to a stand close above the Tewa 
pueblo. Then my father said loud enough for 
all to hear: ‘Old men, and you women and 
children, conceal yourselves here in the 
brush. Keep still and watch us men destroy 
those Tewa corn raisers. Now then we go!”’ 

It was still night, and we soon lost sight of 
the warriors. Theavomen and:children began 
to scatter out to hiding places in the brush. 
Our mother led Lone Rock and me eastward 
along the mountain side, looking for a good 
place of concealment, and after long search 
brought us to a stand close under a low cliff. 

She had us sit down on 
either side of her in the 
low, thick brush, and then 
she began to pray for the 
safety of our father. 
The first faint white 
“ light of day came and 
grew stronger; the sky 
turned red, and we could 
plainly see the Tewa 
pueblo close under us. 
Upon the roof of a house 
at the east end stood 
three men. No others 
were in sight, and our 
mother said that it was 
strange that none of the 
women were coming out 
to the spring for water. 
We looked at the great green cornfields and 
wondered in which of them our father was 
concealed. Sun appeared, rose higher and 
higher above the world rim, and still of all the 
people of the pueblo only the three men on 
the housetop were to be seen. Our mother 
became so anxious that she could not sit still. 
“Your father is in great danger! I am sure 
of it!” she said to us again and again. 

And then as sudden as a burst of thunder 
came a change in that peaceful scene below. 
Facing the east, the three men on the 
housetop were shouting and waving high 
their blankets, and in answer to their 
signals a multitude of shouting warriors 
sprang from an arroyo to the east of the 
cornfields and charged into them, while from 
the pueblo came hundreds and hundreds of 
other warriors and charged into the west side 
of the corn. Instead of the three hundred men 
of Walatoa that my father expected to fight, 
he was besieged by all the warriors of the 
seven Tewa pueblos. There were terrible 
shootings of guns and shrieks of the dying 
down there in the green fields, and every- 
where we saw men fighting one another. And 
then out from the fields, fleeing in all direc- 
tions, went my father’s warriors with the 
Tewas close at their heels and striking them 
down. They began to swarm up the moun- 
tain side, and we sprang to our feet. “What 
shall I do, oh, what shall I do with my sick, 
weak boy?” my mother cried. 

Spying a hole in the bottom of the cliff, she 
ran to it, calling us to follow. It was a narrow, 
low little cave not very deep, but at the back 
of it was.a heap. of twigs, leaves and grass, 
the year-after-year gatherings of a family of 
wood rats. She hastily drew out a great 
armful of the rubbish and made my brother 
and me lie down in the hole; then, covering 


us with the material that she had drawn out 
she said that she would run and hide some- 
where above, and that we must lie perfectly 
still until she came for us. Lone Rock cried 
out to her to hide there with us. 

“T can’t! There isn’t room for me!” she 
sobbed, and with a last caution to us to lie 
still she was gone. 


HE dust there blinded and choked us. 

Lone Rock whimpered, and I cautioned 
him to be still..We.could hear the fight still 
going on below—shooting, yells of pain and 
the glad singing of the Tewa warriors. Then 
soon we heard near by the skuff, skuff, skuff of 
moccasinéd feet upon the rocks, and Tewa 
men came and stood close in front of us and 
talked loudly and excitedly as if in disagree- 
ment. Suddenly one of them plunged his 
lance into the rat gatherings that covered us. 
Its sharp point cut into my shoulder, and I, 
who was yet a little fellow, gave a yell of pain 
and fear. Instantly our covering was torn 
from us, and we were seized by two black- 
painted, eagle-plumed Tewa warriors and 
brought up standing upon our feet in the 
midst of five of them. I saw a war club raised 
to brain my brother, and I jumped and seized 
and hung on to the man’s arm and bit into it. 
“He is sick, weak! Don’t you dare hurt my 
brother!” I cried. As if they could under- 
stand! 

My words meant nothing to that Tewa, 
but my bite caused him to wince. He did not 
strike my brother; instead he seized me by 
sthe throat, -held..me off-and raised-his ta 
to brain me. Then suddenly he grinned and 
lowered the weapon, saying to his com- 
panions, as I afterward learned: ‘‘The little 
rat is eager to protect the weak one. I am 
minded to let him live; the other, too.” 

“No! No! Let’s kill them both!” cried a 
man behind him. 

Just then a fresh fight broke out.above us. 
Four of the Tewas ran to join it, and we were 
alone with our captor, who had released my 
throat and now held me firmly by an arm. 

In the distance I heard our mother cry 
out, “Oh, my poor boys! I leave—’” And 
then no more. I knew that she was killed. I 
tried to seize the knife in my captor’s belt 
and stab him; he only laughed and held me 
with firmer grip. 

The Tewa stooped and lifted my brother 
and, carrying him and leading me by the 
arm, started down the mountain. I did not 
resist. That cry of my mother was ringing in 
my ears. She was dead! I did not care what 
happened to me. I thought that our captor 
would take my brother.and me te the pueblo 
and there kill- us: before its.crow4 ef-people: 

We were soon at the foot of the mountain. 
There was a great crowd of women and 
children outside the entrance to the pueblo; 
they stared at us, some of the children 
pointing and shouting to us, calling us bad 
names of course. Our captor spoke to one of 
the women, and she followed us into the 
plaza of the pueblo and across it into a 
white-walled room. 

The man and the woman talked together; 
their language sounded very strange in my 
ears. Then the man went out, and the 
woman came to comfort Lone Rock, who was 
lamenting, “‘Mother! Oh, my mother!” It 
came to me that she would not do that to 
him if he were being held to be killed a little 
later before the whole gathering of the 
Tewas. Well, if I were spared I would 
escape with my brother at the first oppor- 
tunity and live for but one thing, to become 
a powerful leader of warriors and avenge my 
mother’s death. 


AU day long many Tewas kept coming to 
the room where Lone Rock and I were 
held, and most of them stared at us with ha- 
tred, pointed to us asthey talked loudly toour 
captor and the kind one who had comforted 
Lone Rock and who by many little signs we 
saw was our captor’s woman. Night came, 
and outside there was dancing and singing. 
The kind one led us into an inner room and 
had us lie on a couch of tanned skins and 
blankets; there she left us. We mourned for 
our father and mother. We talked about 
attempting to escape as soon as the Tewas 
slept, and then our eyes closed, and we slept 
until the kind woman woke us. Day had 
come. Gone was our chance to escape. 

That day our captor and his woman 
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traveled with their people over the moun- 
tain to Pojuoge (Where-the-river-comes- 
out) Pueblo—this very pueblo, which the 
Spaniards call San Ildefonso. As we passed 
through the narrow barricaded entrance 
here I said to Lone Rock that we would go 
out of it forever within a few days. That was 
seventy summers ago, and here I am still in 
Pojuoge. Lone Rock, my brother, is near by; 
he lies under the sands out there near the 
river edge. Later on I shall tell you of his 
terrible end. 

When we had passed through the then 
single opening in the walls of the pueblo we 
came into a square plaza, on each side of 
which was a row of one-story and two-story 
houses. We went through a narrow passage 
in the south row and, coming into another 
plaza with its four rows of houses, halted at 
the foot of a ladder leaning against the wall 
of a house in the north row. Our captor 
motioned to Lone Rock and me to follow his 
woman up the ladder, and she led us across 
the roof of the house and into a two-story 
house at the back of it. The room where we 
were was the center one of three that formed 
the upper story of the house. The east room 
seemed to be full of corn; the west one, as 
much as I could see of it through the passage- 
_way in the wall, contained robes and 
blanket couches, and its walls were hung 
with beautiful garments, shields, head- 
dresses, skins of the fox and other animals. 

The next day our captor gave me to 
understand that I was to go with him out to 
his cornfield. It was one of the many large 
fields east of the pueblo, and besides corn he 
raised plenty of squash, beans, melons and 
wheat. We began stripping the ears of corn 
from the stalks and putting them in piles, 
and at noon we went back to the pueblo with 
all the ears that we could carry in our 
blankets. 


DAY after day the man and I worked 

steadily, nin oy | the large crop of 
grain and things that he had raised, and 
when the field was bare we took pack horses 
aad brought in loads of wood for use during 
the cold moons of winter. So three 
moons, and at the end of that time I had 
found no way by which my brother and I 
could escape from the pueblo and return to 
our people. And then came the snow, 
covering the mountains,—snow in which we 
could surely be trailed,—and I knew that we 
could not -hope to get away until summer 
should come again. 


Blake's freshman year that the Harding 

alumnae made their historic drive for 

the college endowment fund. They 
were trying for four million dollars. Some 
of their husbands and fathers and brothers 
thought that the reason they were so blithe 
about it was that, being women and so unused 
to dealing with vast sums of money, they did 
not realize the magnitude of their under- 
taking. But the blithest. of them all—and 
the surest that they would. get what they 
were out for—was a little lady in '9-, 
whose husband helped to run Wall Street. 

“T don’t understand anything about 
business,"’ she confessed smilingly to her 
alumnae auditors, gathered to learn how 
they should embark on their great quest, 
“but my husband knows all.about stocks 
and bonds and capital, and he says Harding 
College is worth four millions—four more 
than it has, I mean. So.of course it is, and 
we're going to sell it for that to the public 
—ourselves included.” 

Whereat the most sceptical husbands and 
fathers and brothers took off their hats to 
the little lady in '9-; to be able to an- 
nounce a fair-price guaranty from her hus- 
band would make almost anybody sanguine 
about even a four-million-dollar deal. 

The undergraduates were even. blither 
about the drive than the alumnae. To begin 
with, they were young and therefore gay 
with the careless gayety of youth; and 
secondly, the responsibility of the drive was 
not. theirs and not much money was ex- 
pected of them. Their quota was only fifty 
thousand dollars, and Priscilla Hicks, of 
Hicksville, Montana,—where Papa Hicks 
dealt in oil wells and sheep ranches,—had 
confided to the undergraduate Fund chair- 
man, who happened to be the object of 
Priscilla's adoring admiration, that she 
needn't worry, not for a minute, because 
Papa’ Hicks would put the girls over the top. 
He didn't want a building named after him 
either, Priscilla added tactfully; he wasn’t 
that kind of a fool, if he had left school 
after the fourth grade. 


L: was during the second semester of K. 
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From the day of our arrival in the pueblo, 
my brother had grown stronger and Saoetae 
and at last was wholly cured of the sickness 
that he had suffered from the time of his 
birth. And now in the fourth moon of our 
captivity, when I told him that we must 
remain where we were as long as the moun- 
tains were covered: with snow, his reply so 
“summa me that for a time I was speech- 
ess. 

“Brother,” said he, “I do not want to 
escape.” 
“What? Do you not want to return to 
our people?’’ I at last managed to ask. 

“No! I want to remain here.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I love this woman, she who 
loves me and is a second mother to me. 


Because I love this man, this Tewa man, 
who is so kind and good to us.” 

It was true they were good to us, but. I 
thought that with the coming of spring my 
brother would be glad enough to go back to 
our great country in the west. 

But now something occurred that changed 


Left or 


even my thoughts. I had of course noticed 


the big round kiva in our plaza—that is, the: 


south plaza—and had frequently seen men 


ascending its steps and then descending the. 


ladder that projected from the square 


cae) 











In small bands the 
Navahos wandered 
about over the desert 
and in the mountains 


aperture in its roof, and I realized that they 
were the leading men of the pueblo going 
down into it to counsel together and to 
pray to their gods. Never yet had I been 
near it. 

One evening shortly after my brother had 
told me that he did not want to escape, the 
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The undergraduate chairman informed 
Priscilla very kindly, and the rest of the 
college very emphatically, that, since the 
Fund committee had finally voted to include 
a swimming pool among the officially listed 
Fund objectives, it was certainly up to the 
undergraduates to take care of their own— 
very small—quota themselves. Having 
popularized this point of view around the 
college, not forgetting, meanwhile, to give 
Priscilla due credit for her kind thought, the 
undergraduate chairman wrote to the lady 
whose husband owned a slice of Wall Street, 
suggesting that she go out to Hicksville, 
Montana, and secure a gift worthy of the 
donor and of Harding. All of which the 
lady from Wall Street quickly and efficiently 
accomplished. 

Meanwhile the undergraduate chairman 
specialized on thousand-dollar contribu- 
tions from the girls who could afford them, 
and on publicity stunts from the rest of the 
college; for the alumnae, or at least some of 
them, wanted to get Harding into the news- 
papers. They called it ‘‘putting education 
for women on the map of philanthropic 
consciousness,” and they had carefully ex- 
plained to the undergraduate chairman that 
here was where her help in the drive would 
be invaluable. For alumnae news is not, at 
best, college news; only the undergraduates 
could furnish that, and to be published 
widely it must be “peppy.” 

For a few moments the chairman's 
smooth brow wrinkled anxiously over the 
alumnae’s strange request. Then she called 
an emergency meeting of the Harding Press 
Board, and then the fun began! Jo Kent was 
the first Press Board reporter to get to work. 
She bought three kinds of shoe polish, stuck 


a sign up on all available bulletin boards, 
and sent a neat little item about her newest 
academic activity to the two papers which 
she supplied with Harding news. “Shining 
Shoes for Her College” got ‘two sticks” in 
each of them. 

Polly Cass saw oes item on the Press 
Board's daily bulletin and shamelessly 
copied Jo's method, with improvements. 
Having heard from a friend of hers in the 
town that there was a. serious shortage of 
domestic helpers, she got the freshman 
president to organize a First-class Catering 
Corps, which would cook and serve four 
different dinners, wash the dishes, and even 
arrange flowers, do last-minute errands, or 
fill out at bridge, as ordered, all for the Fund. 
Polly's article got a front page spread in 
Chicago, and the next day the New York 
Record sent its star feature writer up to get 
a big story, and the Associated Syndicate 
(whose poner had a Harding wife) heard 
about the Record man and sent up its star 
and a photographer. 

K. Blake was fascinated by the drive. 
She was freshman member of the under- 
graduates’ committee, and, asusual when she 
was on committees, she found herself under- 
studying the chairman. This meant that she 
was forever being buttonholed by prominent 
alumnae who wanted the girls to work 
harder for the drive, complained to by 
conservative faculty members who thought 
shoe-shine shops and catering corps most 
undignified and advocated higher salaries 
but frowned on swimming pools, and be- 
sieged by every freshman who had a dollar 
or an idea for the Fund. K., who had decided 
that twenty dollars was the utmost she could 
pledge, was glad to help as much as possible 
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heat in our room was so great that I took up 
my blanket and went out upon: the roof in 
front to cool off. Standing there and looking 
down into the plaza, I saw by the dim glow 
of firelight in‘the entrance to the kiva that 


it was occupied, and presently faintly heard 
the men down in it singing. A wonderful song 
it was; the little that I could hear of it made 
me tremble and hold my breath. The night 
was very dark; there were no children about 
to bother me. I descended our ladder, stole 
across the plaza and cautiously looked into 
the kiva through the small air hole in the 
west wall. I saw a number of men sitting 
upon the circular bench jutting out from 
the wall, and I fastened my gaze upon the 
wall paintings of the Plumed Serpent and 
Those Above. Before the hearth of the sacred 
fire an old man was praying; he ended his 
ag and began —_ the song that I had 
so faintly heard. The other men joined in, 
one of them softly beating a drum in time 
with it. Again I trembled; within me I felt 
the desire to do great things. This was a song 
with words, a song prayer to the gods of the 


Tewas, fods of their fathers—gods far more 
powerful-than the gods of my people, the 
Navahos. - 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


in other ways. She was “‘fagging’’ for Press 
Board that year, and when Polly and Jo 
created such a furore with their articles she 


* set her teeth and resolved that she too, if 


she was only a freshman fag, would get a 
story into the “big-time” dailies. And it was 
K. who wrote the never-to-be-forgotten tale 
of the night-lunch-cart man who, offering to 
give ten per cent of his week's sales to the 
Fund, was.challenged. by a plumber who 
called the ten per cent small pickin’s and 
contributed two hundred dollars to Harding 
because, he said, education was like plumbing 
—it couldn’t be too good. To which the 
lunch-cart man retorted neatly that he was 
a bachelor, but the plumber had six girls. 

Before K. could write this story, she had 
to get the lunch-cart man thrilled to the 
point of the ten-per-cent offering and the 
plumber, who at pee a given his pledge, 
willing to be the butt of the joke. And then, 
when the Syndicate had bought her story 
and the Press Board reporters had given 
their “fag” a congratulatory chicken-and- 
waffle dinner, an elderly alumna descended 
upon poor K. with an indignant arraignment 
of cheap and damaging publicity, and the 
enraged plumber telephoned that, the 
Plumbers’ Weekly Plunder had printed the 
joke with his name fastened to it, and he was 
plumb disgusted with K. and the drive and 
girls’ colleges. 

K. pacified both her critics, and then, 
experiencing a queer ‘“‘gone’’ sensation that 
made her feel crumpled. and helpless and 
very unhappy, she wisely consulted the 
college doctor, who promptly informed her 
that she was tired out and prescribed a few 
days’ rest in the college infirmary. 

“It’s this pesky drive," grumbled the 
doctor. “Don’t you talk of it or think of it 
while you're up there.” 

“I won't,” promised K. meekly. ‘How do 
I get in?” ; 

The doctor smiled away the small fresh- 
man’s fearful anticipations. “I'd walk," she 


. said. “A short walk won't hurt you. It’s on 


Fairy Lane, you know—you don't know? 
Well, you can’t. miss it. Second on the right 
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from Main. Go up there, sleep around the 
clock, and then I'll be up to see what more 
you need.” 


-ECAUSE -K. was never sick, she had a 
healthy, unreasoning horror of all the 
paraphernalia of illness. Putting up a brave 
front, she went home, packed a minimum of 
necessaries ‘into an overnight bag, tucked an 
anthology of modern poetry as a talisman 
against unknown evils under her arm, and 
started off to obey the doctor’s orders. Fairy 
Lane, she knew, turned off Main Street not 
far beyond the campus; she had noticed the 
odd ‘name on‘a ‘signpost. Stupid of the college 
to use a nice street like that for a hospital! 
Grinning to keep up her courage, K. tramped 
up Main, turned down the lane of the fairies, 
and marched boldly up to the second house 
on the left. It was.a big house, of course. K. 
glanced approvingly at the rhododendrons 
banked along the front, their green a touch 
of vivid color against the snow. Did one ring 
at an infirmary or walk in, she wondered. It 
seemed, on the whole, safer to ring, so, 
gently and timidly, she pushed a button. 
Nobody came. Ringing wasn’t done, evi- 
dently; jauntily K. pushed open the big door 
and walked in, her brave smile ready for the 
head nurse or the housekeeper or whoever 
might be on hand to receive her. There was 
nobody in the hall, which was big and square, 
with a great double staircase facing K., a 
grand piano under the curve of the stairs, and 
‘a great bowl of pansies on the piano. The 
rhinute K. saw the pansiesall her qualmsabout 
he infirmary vanished, and, feeling better 
‘already, she dropped her bag and her book 
‘n'a chair and made a quick little dash for- 
ward to bury her face among the pansies. 
‘'* ‘The hall had been very still before, so still 
‘that in the moment before she discovered 
thé pansies K. had wondered if she was to be 
the infirmary’s only patient. But, as if in 
_instant response to her eager movement, 
‘there were now sounds of clattering activity 
‘ down the corridor. Searching for their source, 
K. discovered that beyond the piano the 
‘hall became a long sun-room, delightfully 
‘furnished in wicker, with boxes of ferns and 
pots of gay spring bulbs mocking at the 
stiowy hills and frozen river outside the long 
“Windows. Wistfully K. stared, waiting for 
the nurse, who must have heard her hurried 
rush to the pansies, and who would speedily 
wrest her away from the cushioned wicker, 
the daffodils, and the river view, to a hos- 
pital bed in a bare little room upstairs. But 
there wasn’t any nurse, or any matron, or 
anyone else—except a monkey. It was he 
who had heard K. and, whether in fear, or in 
welcome, or just to show off his accomplish- 
ments, was jumping noisily about his roomy 
pen, which stood at one end of the sun porch. 
K. loved pansies, but she adored monkeys. 
With a rapturous “O—oh!” she made for 
this one, walking slowly and softly this time, 
not to frighten him. 

K. had chosen her chair, drawn it as near 
the monkey as she dared, and curled up 
comfortably in it, feeling that she was indeed 
on Fairy Lane, when the expected happened: 
somebody came—but unexpectedly it was a 
man. He must be a town doctor, K. decided, 
here to see a patient. Watching him come 
running down the stairs, K. thought him a 
very Shseeet-lobking doctor. He was tall 
and alert, with fine eyes, a mouth that, set in 

stern lines just now, looked somehow as if it 
would smile very easily. In his hand fluttered 
a bit of yellow paper—a telegram. At the 
foot of the stairs he paused and, quite 
ignoring K., followed her example by slump- 
ing into the nearest easy-chair. Then he read 

‘what was written on the yellow slip, and as 
he read his mouth grew sterner and tighter, 
and then his whole face quivered and broke, 
and he covered it for a moment with his hand. 
And then, very suddenly, gay and alert once 
more, he sprang up and made straight for K. 
and the monkey. 

“Well, Jacko,” he said, “you’re here and 
I’m here—” 
_ His eyes fell on K., looking very small and 
wan in her big chair, and a bit frightened 
over the impending medical interview—for 
by this time she saw that this doctor was too 
much at home in the infirmary not to belong 
to it. No reason at all, when you came to 
think, why a man should not direct it. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “I ‘didn’t 
know—no one told me—” 


K SMILED ingratiatingly to lead up to 

**her wish to stay downstairs and play 
with the monkey. ‘Nobody could,” she 
explained. ‘Because nobody’s seen me. The 
bell didn’t seem to ring, so I walked in: Was 
that right? And the pansies and the monkey 
made’ me so happy that I feel much better 
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already, and—oh, -could -I--stay here for a 
while and watch the monkey? I:do love 
monkeys, and I’ve never seen one except in a 
zoo or with an organ-grinder.”’ 

The man laughed. “Neither had I until 
my little girl-made me a‘Christmas’ present 
of Jacko. We were Christmas-shopping 
down in New York one winter years ago, and 
she saw him-and bought him. She brought 
him back to our hotel in a taxi and rushed 
in with him in her arms, wanting the room 
clerk to pay for the taxi, because she had 
spent all her money for my monkey.” 

“Oh, what a Jovely thing to do!” sighed 
K. “I know I could make friands with Jacko— 


..K. nodded. “But I promised not to think 
drive-or.talk drive while I’m. here.” 

_ “You did!” K. failed to see anything 
funny. in her answér,- and she certainly 
expected.to-have it. believed.’ But the doctor- 
man’s “‘You did!’ sounded -very sceptical, 
and_ his chuckle seemed to celebrate a 
wonderfully good joke. 

'. Just then two maids, very smart in their 
black and white uniforms, brought tea. The 
doctor-man directed the placing of a small 
table close to K’s chair, and poured the tea 
himself from another table. It was tea de 
luxe, with delicious little hot biscuits baked 
with honey in their centers, anchovy sand- 











“I beg your pardon,"’ the man said. ‘I didn’t know—no one told me—"’ 
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K. smiled ingratiatingly to lead up to her wish to stay downstairs and play 
with the monkey 


did you call him?—if only I might stay here 
for a little while.” 

The doctor-man smiled down at her amus- 
edly. “Stay by all‘means,” he ordered. “I 
doubt if you can get far with Jacko—he’s 
rather a difficult little chap. But they’ll be 
serving tea in a moment. J’ll order ‘iit here, 
and you can see Jacko drink his. Possibly, 
if you don’t hurry him, he’ll shake hands 
with you at parting.” 

“Lovely!” breathed K. ‘‘But—if you’re 
having tea—and some other people are 
coming—perhaps—I’m afraid I’m in the 


“Not at all,” the doctor-man assured her 
pleasantly. “There are no other people. If 
you'll stay, I shall be indebted to you for 
saving me from a very lonely, very gloomy 
afternoon.” 

The monkey edged forward as far as his 
cord would permit and chattered solemnly. 

“There!” laughed K. ‘‘He’s saying it for 
me. Nobody could be lonely or gloomy with a 
monkey.” 

“‘Couldn’t one?’ queried the man. “I 
hope you’re right. I—haven’t tried living 
alone with Jacko yet. But I shall when you 
go. By the way, I’m a bit curious. How did 
you happen to come so soon? I wasn’t ex- 
pecting you today.” 

‘Why, they sent me,” said K. “Isn’t that 
always the way—” 

“Whom do you mean by ‘they’?” asked 
the man, suddenly curt with her. 

“Why, why—Harding,” stammered K., 
confused by his abrupt change of manner. 
“The office, the—”’ 

“TI see. You’re working for their endow- 
ment fund, I suppose?” 


wiches, and chocolate-frosted cup cakes. All 
of these K.’s host pressed upon her, laugh- 
ing away her suggestion that perhaps she 
shouldn’t eat so much. 


iw was certainly a most delightful infirmary 

—as lovely as everything else at Harding. 
When Jacko, ignoring his master, hopped as 
near K. as his chain permitted and reached 
out a tiny brown hand for her teacup, and 
she was permitted to give him one of his own, 
full of very sugary, syrupy tea, K. felt that, 
in spite of sensitive plumbers and conserva- 
tive alumnae, life still had its moments of 
sheer bliss. 

“IT never dreamed this place would be 
like this,’ she sighed, ‘‘with pansies and tea 
and a monkey and all. But I might have 
known. It’s just like everything at Harding— 
perfectly wonderful.” 

“Indeed! And what class were you?” 
asked the doctor-man. 

“Not were—are,” corrected K. laughingly. 
“Just a freshman. But I believe that’s the 
best class of all. It’s so splendid to know that 
you have three more years ahead of you.” 

“How do you mean—splendid?” asked 
her host crisply. ‘‘Mean you see a lot of fun 
ahead?” 

“Why, y-yes,” said K., “I see that. 
But that isn’t what I meant. Harding Col- 
lege is a bigger thing than fun. When you 
meet the alumnae—the finest ones have all 
been coming back a lot this year, you see, 
for the F—to visit the college—you realize 
how fine they are, and you ow that 
Harding has made them so. It’s—oh, you 
live right here—you must know a lot of 
Harding women, and you must see how the 
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undergraduates improve ‘in their four years 
here. You must know what the college does 
for them.a whole lot better:than I.” 

“U-um!” He was scornful again. “Yes, 
I_ know several: Harding women pretty well 
—most of. them town girls. Ever meet Joan 
Lawson?” 

K. considered. ‘‘Joan—Lawson. Is she the 
one they always call Pet Lawson—graduated 
last year? I’ve met her.” 

‘ “3 host nodded. “What do you think of 
er ” 

. .K. eyed him demurely. “If she’s a special 

friend of yours, I’ll just say she’s about the 

prettiest thing I ever saw.” 

“Go on,” he ordered gruffly. 

“Well, if you really want brass tacks 
about. her,” K. went on, “she’s—oh, just 
very light-weight.” 

“Harding College didn’t do,anything very 
splendid for her, did it?” 

“Don’t you'blame Pet Lawson on Hard- 
ing,” blazed K. “Harding can’t do everything. 
Pet’s a spoiled darling. If you know her well, 
of course you know her father too. According 
to what I’ve been, told; he’s.the one to blame 
for Pet’s being jlight-weight. He’s the one 
that’s always given her what she wanted be- 
fore she asked for it.” 

“Maybe you don’t know,” cut in the doc- 
tor-man pettishly, “that Joan’s mother died 
when she was a baby. Any father would 
— a motherless girl—who’s as pretty as 

et.” 


K. considered the: situation. “Yes, I sup- 
so. Anyhow, I don’t think that excuses 
et for letting herself be spoiled. You don’t 
need to be spoiled, even if your family wants 
to spoil you. Of course her father may be a 
domineering person; and if he wanted to 
spoil her, it would be easiest just to let him. 
But Pet could have stood up to him. She’s 
domineering herself!’’ 

The man chuckled. “Stepped on you, has 
she? Let me give you another cup of tea.” 

K. shook her head. “I really don’t think I 
should drink any more. No, she -hasn’t 
‘stepped on’ me, as you call it. But—she 
comes to Porter, where I room, quite a lot 
to see Miss Casson, our house teacher. 
Miss Casson’s rooms are next to mine, and 
Pet stops in sometimes to leave messages or 
find out if I know when Miss Casson will be 
back. Lately I’ve been busy with the dr— 
busy,” corrected K. hastily, ‘“‘and I haven’t 
seen her much.” 

“But on the whole you don’t think Joan 
measures up to the average alumna?” 

K. wriggled unhappily. “I’m sure Pet is 
a friend of yours,’’ she sighed, “‘or her father 
is anyhow, and I do hate to keep criticizing 
them. But she certainly isn’t average. She’s 
just out for a good time—with a man in it. 
It’s a man that brings her to Porter; Mr. 
Hart is collaborating with Miss Casson on 
a textbook. He’s the one Pet Lawson likes, 
and I don’t blame her. He’s a peach.” 

“Really?” sniffed the doctor-man. “I’m 
gratified to know that. In the town we had 
rather supposed Pet’s sudden devotion to 
her college was due to her interest in this 
Fund that you came up here—not to talk 
about.” 

K. shrugged. ‘Oh, she’s interested in a 
way. She likes meeting important alumnae 
on committees, and talking things over 
with the faculty, specially if Mr. Hart is 
around, and being asked to interview some 
of the possible big givers. She’s specially 
liked it since she got her father to pledge 
fifty thousand ,dollars—because that made 
her seem important and influential—not 
just a Harding town girl who was asked to 
do things because she was right here on the 
spot. Pet wasn’t an honors girl, you know, 
or specially prominent in any line—just 
popular because she was rich and pretty and 
dear.” 

“See here, Miss—”’ 

“Blake—K. Blake.” 

“When you've finished your four won- 
derful years and want a job, as I suppose you 
will quite regardless of your financial status, 
judging by Joan and her friends, you come 
to me, and I'll put you into the personnel 
department of my factory. You know people. 
Joan is—my daughter. I’m the father who 
spoiled her so irretrievably that . Harding 
couldn’t have a fair chance with her. This—” 
he waved the strip of yellow paper— “‘is.a 
wire from her to say she’s beengnarried this 
morning to young Hart, who, she agrees with 
you, is a peach, also a prodigy of learning. 
She further suggests that I. add enough to 
my recent gift to endow a chair in Hart's 
department, which, in her opinion, her hus- 
band will shortly be ready to head. I’m— 
not—accepting her suggestion. In fact I’ve 
wired the Fund chairman canceling my en- 
tire subscription. So naturally 1 wasn’t 
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surprised to have-you drop in to—interest me 
in the wonders' of Harding College. You're 
a very delightful little person, ‘Miss K, 
Blake, and-a very clever manipulator of the 
truth. I'll give you that job any day you 
want it. but now—I won't subscribe.a cent: 
to your Fund, and I wish you good. after- 
noon.”’ He stood up with the air of dismissing 
a and Harding from his horizon. 

. had listened aghast to his opening 
statement that he was Pet's father; she had 
been pleasantly startled by the news of Pet's 
elopement. Then as he:went:on she had had 
time to realize the damage she had done,— 
or helped to do,—and a great wave of misery 
seemed to sweep in upon her and drown her. 

“I’m sorry for—everything,”” she mur- 
mured. “‘But—there’s something I don’t un- 
derstand. Just now—I can’t see through it. 
In the morning maybe, after I've slept 
round the clock, as Doctor Black said, then 
we'll—I can—straighten it out. Only I do 
think—if Jacko hadn’t been so cunning, and 
I hadn't wanted to stay up, and you hadn’t 
let me— Oh, now } .n afraid you'll have to 
carry me upstairs to bed in your old infir- 
mary!” ended K. in a burst of frightened. 
bitterness. . 

“My old infirmary!’’ ' repeated: the «in- 
censed Mr. Lawson: angrily,.and then, 
‘“‘My—old—infirmary!”’ he repeated again, 
this.time with a hint.of a grim smile curving 
his lips. ‘‘Now—just what do you mean by. 
that, please? Sit down—while you tell me.’: 

Gratefully poor K. sank back into. the 
cushiony wicker chair. ‘‘It’s a lovely infir- 
mary,’’ she sighed, ‘‘with the monkey and the 


HERE are sculptors in wood as well as 
sculptors in marble, and one such was 
Barzillai Green, who, judging from his 
one great masterpiece, must have been 
a born genius—a mute, inglorious Michael 
Angelo of the backwoods of New England. 
: That solitary masterpiece was a life-size 
statue of Daniel Webster, done in beech 
wood previously soaked in sea water, a six- 
foot log from the trunk of a large tree, a yard 
or more in diameter. 
* Except for this one lone effort, Barzillai 
Green was a plodding wood-turner whose la- 
bors were mainly in the line of -rolling-pins, 
gingerbread-creasers, butter-stamps, wooden 
bowls, wheel-fingers and loom-shuttles: His 
life was given'to the making of this homely 
ware; he gained but a precarious livelihood; 
and his love for fine carving was held down 
by sordid wants that allowed him no time 
for ambitious attempts. Genius was pent up 
in his heart, however, and found expression 
in that one carved statue of Webster into 
which he appears to have put his whole soul. 
A wonderfully strong, gripping piece of work 
it was, homely but strangely lifelike. 

Like most New Englanders of that genera- 
tion, Barzillai Green took a keen interest in 
national politics and pored over the speeches 
made in Congress. Webster was his grand 
hero. Twice he had journeyed to Boston to 
see him; and he had heard the famous Bun- 
ker Hill address. And from out the beech log 
he carved that remarkable statue, which 
never cracked. or weathered very: much; for 
he had soaked the wood one whole winter in 
water brought from the sea and had added 
two other solutions, the nature of which he 
would never divulge. 

The artist mantle of Barzillai Green de- 
scended to no apprentice, no son of the house. 
The artist himself died suddenly in 1835, but 
left a will in which he directed that this 
statue of Webster should becomea trophy for 
oratory, to be competed for annually by the 
students of the academies of his native 
county, and held as a kind of forensic Patla- 
dium by those who should excel in public 
speaking and knowledge of the Constitution 
of the United States. High schools had not 
then taken the place of the scattered coun- 
try academies. 

Acceptance of the terms of the bequest 
was not enthusiastic. For some reason, too, 
the preceptors of the academies did not care 
to drill their classes for examination in ora- 
tory and the Constitution. No one laid claim 
to the statue. A relative of Green who inherit- 
ed his workshop had it for a time. Finally, 
in 1847, it came into the possession of North 
Brayton Academy, or at least was carried 
there for safe-keeping and stored in a little 
back room, upstairs, along with the small 
school library. And it stood there, for years 
and years, as a kind ef ‘forgotten heredita- 
ment of the school. Ti 

In the fall of 1870 the senior students at 
Waynor Academy—where the writer was 
then a boy at school—challenged the North 
Brayton students to a debate, offering 
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flowers and all. But I was sent here to rest, 
and so far:I may say it hasn’t proved very 
restful.” - 

“Do-you mean,’’ inquired the bewildered 
Mr. Lawson, “that you are ill and were sent 
to the college infirmary, and came here by 
mistake?” ay 

K. sat up straight. ‘Was it by mistake?” 
she demanded. “The doctor told me second 
on the—on the—” 

“Right,”’ supplied Mr. Lawson. “That’s 
the other side—the college side of- Fairy 
Lane. This happens to be my house—Joan’s 
home. Please don’t feel so bad about it.-I’m 
sure you haven't anything contagious.”’ 

K. smiled faintly up at him. “No, I 
haven't, but—oh, I am sorry! I said dreadful 
things about you and Pet, while I was 
drinking your tea, and besides—I don’t 
really believe I can walk over there now.” 

“Maybe you can, but you're not going to,” 
he told her comfortingly. “I’ve already rung 
for a car and my two men. They'll whisk you 
across the lane in a jiffy. And as for what you 
said, don’t ~ it a thought. When you're 
better, we'll have tea together again and 
straighten everything out, as you suggested. 
Now promise me you won't worry.” 

: “T'll try not to,” said K. “But it’s just too. 


terrible to think about! Mr. Lawson, what- 


did you supose I was doing when you came 
down and found me playing with your 
monkey?” 

, “I thought,”’ he told her, ‘‘in fact, I felt 
sure that you were an attractive young 
alumna who'd been sent to argue me into 
letting them keep my check for fifty thou- 


sand, which I had wired them I'd stopped 

payment on.” , ; 
“You did!"’ said K. ‘‘You—did!” She shut 

her eyes on the dreadful. thought,.so that the 


elderly chauffeur who carried her out to the - 


car thought she had fainted, until he heard 
a whispered, ‘Oh, how silly I am!" and felt a 
tear splash on his hand.-As he tucked the 
robes. around her, K. opened her eyes and 
smiled at him. ‘Don’t tell that I cried,’”’ she 
whispered. —- 

They put K. to bed at the infirmary, and 
she turned her face to the wall and lay. very 
still, so that nobody would come and ask 
troublesome questions. Next day, when the 
doctor came to see her, K. discovered 
adroitly that she had not heard about the 
terrible mistake. Whereat K. blessed Mr. 
Lawson, and, to avoid belated explanations, 
pretended to ignorance and polite surprise at 
the romantic tale of Pet Lawson's marrying 
into the Harding faculty. . ; 


GHE didn’t ask to get up; she wanted to 
hide herself forever in this peaceful place 
where the Fund was taboo and nobody knew 
that she had been a blunderer, and nobody 
—not faculty or plumber or fellow-student— 
would twit her with putting the stamp of 
finality on the loss that Joan Lawson had 
heedlessly caused the Fund. ; 

The very idea of her eloping before the 
Fund was raised! K. reflected indignantly. 
It would be sure to get into the papers, and 
it was such poor publicity. 

For three days K. lay languidly in her 
narrow white bed, her mind almost a blank. 
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Except for his solitary masterpiece, a 
life-size statue of Daniel Webster, 
Barzillai Green was a plodding wood- 
turner whose labors were mainly in the - 


line of rolling-pins 


them either the affirmative or the negative 
side of the following question: ‘Resolved, 
that the battle of Gettysburg resulted in a 
greater victory than that of Waterloo.” 
The debate was much like other lyceum 
discussions of that time. The North Brayton 
students tookthe negative. The three judges, 
previously appointed, gave their decision 
in favor of the Waynor students. We treated 
our defeated visitors to an oyster supper and 
cheered them out of the academy yard on 
their drive home. The Webster statue had so 
far passed to the limbo of old bric-a-brac 
that no one even thought of it at the time; 
but a day or two later one of the. Waynor 
students, whose grandparents had been fellow 
townsmen and acquaintances of Barzillai 
Green, remarked that by good rights we were 
entitled to that ancient.trophy. The sugges- 
tion met with instant-approbation. We de- 
cided to have it and place it on a pedestal! in 


. the portico of the academy building, and ac- 


cordingly sent word to North Brayton mak- 
ing a formal demand for the statue. : 

North Brayton was not disposed to treat 
the requisition seriously. It replied that there 
had been no idea on the part of the students 
there that they were debating for a trophy, 
that the statue had been with them nearly 
a quarter of a century and had come to be 
regarded as an heirloom. 

To this we rejoined with vigor, denouncing 
their answer as a piece of specious evasion, 
wholly contrary to. the will of Barzillai 
Green, and repeated our demand for the cus- 
tody of the Webster statue. 

The answer, sent us by a special messen- 
ger, breathed defiance: “Since the students 
at Waynor are plainly devoid of all the finer, 
nobler sentiments of life, we the undersigned 
beg to remind them that possession is nine 
points in law; that we held: the statue of 
Daniel Webster as the ancient, classic Palla- 
dium.of our academy; and that. any attempt 
to deprive. us of: it willbe resisted. pugnis et 
caicibus."" 

- There were fifty-nine signatures. 


N receipt of this warlike ultimatum our 

students held an uproarious meeting. 
Several hot-heads were in favor of mustering 
two hundred strong and marching across 
country to take the statue, vi et armis; but 
the older, wiser ones took a humorous view 
of the contention. 

“Fortunately for us,’’ one said (I with- 
hold names for reasons that will be apparent 
later), “our opponents have announced the 

rinciple by which they wish to be governed. 

‘ossession, they tell us, is nine points in law. 
They have.got the Webster statue, and they 
are going to keep it, right or wrong. Might 
makes right. That’s the principle they are 
going to act on. Very well. That leaves us 
ree to play the same game. For it’s a poor 
rule that doesn’t work both ways. We reed 
not feel any scruples about getting possession 
of the statue, if we can. If we can get posses- 
sion of it, it’s ours—according to them. 
Clearly this is a case for stratagems. The 
Trojans had their Palladium,” he said; “but 
‘crafty Ulysses’ and ‘bold Diomedes’ cap- 
tured it.” We were, as I may add, reading 
Homer and. mythology that term. 

In a similar semicomic vein another of the 
boys argued that the students ofjNorth Bray- 
ton were in danger of making an idol of that 
statue and of relapsing inta :paganism. A 
friendly interest in their spiritual welfare 
demanded that we should remove any and 
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The early dusk,of the third found her bored 
and.cross and-miserable. ; 
“Here!” The nurse dropped a bundle on 
her bed. ‘I guess you're well enough to uiido 
an 7 pum. —. co 7 cel - “ 
oyously K.\ tore the , open; inside 
was a great bunch of'dewy. ranbies, “Oh!” 
K. touched the velvety. petals rapturously. 
“Looks like that other infirmary.’ ' 

Yes, there was a note signed “Jno. Law- 
son.’’. ‘Pansies are for thoughts, they say,” 
it ran. “I hope yours of me haven't-been too 
unpleasant. Jacko says I tricked you and 
trapped you and. was ‘altogether hateful. 
Please let the pansies speak my apology. 
But, because they will soon fade, I am send- 
ing you a more lasting souvenir of my regard 
for you and for the college that is educating 
you and, I hope, many more like you. I have 
not as yet decided to endow that chair for 
my son-in-law’s future occupancy. Check 

ayable to you is for general endowment 
und. I have added a little to my originai 
intention, to make up to you for your extra 
days in the infirmary, for which I fear [I’m 
responsible.” 
' Clipped to the letter was a check for a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

,For a moment K. stared at it doubtfully. 
Then she waved it like a banner over her 
head. ‘‘Nurse!’’ she called, quite forgetting 
the bed-side bell. ‘‘Nurse, come here! I've 
got to send a telegram.” She gave a sigh of 
complete satisfaction. ‘Well, this is Fairy 
Lane all right—both sides of it. Whatever 
else happens to me, I can always remember 
that once I’ve been in fairyland!” 


all such idolatrous practices from the land. 
_ Still another expatiated on our manifest 
duty as students of the county to carry out 
the noble intentions of the defunct Barzillai 
Green. He commented on the impiety of dis- 
regarding the old carver's last wishes. “Why, 
if we were to neglect to right this wrong, I 
for one would expect Barzillai Green's ag- 
grieved shade to rise up and denounce me!” 
he cried. ‘‘On almost any dark night, when 
the moon was not shining too brightly, I 
would expect to meet his indignant ghost 
and hear it exclaim, ‘‘Degenerate son, what 
is this world coming to!” 

Many doughty..schemes were broached 
for capturing the statue; and the following 
Friday night six of us set off in a double- 
seated wagon with a span of black horses, to 
drive to North Brayton; and I think I will . 
speak of my companions as the ‘crafty Ulys- 
ses,’ the ‘bold Diomedes,’ ‘stout Ajax,’ ‘Ther- 
sites,’ the ‘swift Achilles,’ and of myself as 
the ‘rash Patroclus.’ We had not announced 
the object of the trip, but our real purpose 
was to kidnap that statue in the small hours 
of the morning. As it was Friday night, we 
concluded that the North Brayton students 
would not discover the loss of their Palladium 
before the following Monday. art 
.. Thersites, who had formerly attended . 
school at. North Brayton Academy, for'a 
term or two, but was now in the junior class 
at Waynor, told us of a certain basement 
window that could easily be raised;'' and 
once inside we would have, he assured ‘ts, no 
difficulty in ascending to the second floor 
and gaining access to the small room where 
the statue stood. We took several blankets 
and a hank of smail cord for trussing up the 
trophy, to protect it from injury during the 
nocturnal transit. 

We had started at nine, but drove slowly. 
It. was a warm September night, moonless, 
starless, and rather dark, for the sky was 
murky with the smoke of forest fires. Not a 
drop of rain had fallen for three or four weeks. 
As we drew out of Waynor and mounted the 
hills toward the White Mountains, the dis- 
tant glare of blazing woodlands reddened 
the horizon, and the odor of burning pine 
was very distinct. On the plains, a few miles 
farther on, we passed burnt tracts on both 
sides of the highway, where much smoke, 
with here and there the fitful glow of'a:still 
not wholly consumed log or stump, gave 
evidence that but recently the locality had 
been fire-swept. 

We went lazily on, not wishing to arrive 
too early, and saving our team for the drive 
homeward, when hot pursuit was possible. 

The old academy building at North: Bray- 
ton stood on a rising ground apart from the 
little hamlet. Not a soul was abroad as’ we 
drew near; not so much as a light twinkled 
anywhere. Leaving our team hitched by the 
roadside at a safe distance, we stole up from 
the rear and, piloted by Thersites, found the 
insecure basement window. Entry was effect- 
ed without difficulty, and—still piloted by 
Thersites—we ascended to the second floor; 
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secured the statue, wrapped it carefully; 


took it.downstairs and put it out at the win- 
dow. On a card where the statue stood we 
left. the inscription: ‘Possession is nine 
points in law.” 


Taus far all had gone smoothly. But 
now our troubles began. In attempting 
to close the basement window, stout Ajax 
slipped, broke a pane of glass and cut his 
wrist badly. It bled copiously for some time, 
saturating his handkerchief and the hand- 
kerchiefs belonging to others of the party. 
We had brought a lantern, but dared not 
keep it burning outside. Still the wound bled. 
At last crafty Ulysses contrived a ligature 
from a bit of the cord on the statue, which 
appeared to check the bleeding. We then set 
off in haste, reached our team and, taking 
the statue aboard, drove for home. 

We had proceeded only about a mile, how- 
ever, when stout Ajax exclaimed that his 
wrist had started to bleed again. On lighting 
the lantern, to readjust the cord, the dis- 
concerting discovery was made that a pocket- 
handkerchief, belonging to swift Achilles, 


with which he had tried to bandage the 


wound, had been lost—left behind. 

That was bad, but not the worst, for, 
strictly speaking, the handkerchief was not 
that of swift Achilles, but the property of a 
young lady at Waynor. A fortnight before, 
the Waynor students had played a ball game 
with the boys at Hinton Academy, ten miles 
away, and had won. Nearly fifty of our stu- 
dents, girls as well as boys, were present; 
and on the way home the girls had decorated 
the winners with handkerchiefs bound 
round their right arms, after the manner of 
the days of chivalry. 

“On my soul, I believe that was Molly 
Selwin’s handkerchief!” swift Achilles ex- 
claimed. “I put it in my pocket that night 
and forgot to give it back to her!” 

“That’s a pretty go!” cried crafty Ulysses. 
“Like as not it-has her name, or her initials, 
on it!” 

It was plain that the handkerchief must 
be recovered at any cost. We turned and 
drove back in haste. After another cautious 
approach from the rear, search for the miss- 
ing handkerchief began on hands and knees 
among the weeds. It was very dark. We had 
to light. the lantern, and finally we found the 
handkerchief, crushed in a wad, under a bur- 
dock leaf. 

We then drove rapidly away. Unluckily 
an early-rising teamster, who was feeding his 
horses, had seen the flittings of our lantern. 
He watched us drive away and later told 
what he had seen. 

Discovery of what had happened, particu- 
larly of the message we had left, roused the 
North Brayton students to high excitement. 
So far from regarding our exploit as a joke, 
they were filled with wrath. Actually, they 
tried to make us out guilty of burglary and 
rushed to invoke the aid of the law. Com- 
plaint was entered before the nearest munic- 
ipal judge and a warrant obtained for the 
search of Waynor Academy building! A 
sheriff and two constables appeared among 
us, during the following Monday afternoon, 


Chapter III 


HE next weeks were busy ones in the 

. Office of Dunbar, Cranston & Co., 

particularly for the senior member of 

the concern, who found his partner 

not an unmixed blessing. Dick found it neces- 

sary to pass on to his partner his hard-earned 

information secured in the Sun office, and he 

soon learned that it was more difficult to 

teach another. person to do a thing than to 
do.it himself. 

Finally Dick assumed entire charge of the 
mechanical part of the work, and his part- 
ner. helped out on the bookkeeping and wrote 
certain parts of the paper. The Berkshire 
Boy .now boasted half a dozen small adver- 
tisements,. was printing a continued story, 
had its puzzle box, and ran in each issue an 
editorial column. These duties, added to ap- 
proaching final examinations and an exact- 
ing baseball schedule, filled Dick’s time so 
that he found. himself giving up many 
pleasures. ; 

At. this time unsolicited orders for job 
printing. began to drift in. These the boys 
found very profitable. Mr. Clapp was their 
best customer; he was a manufacturer and 
used quantities of labels and tags which the 
boys could turn out well with the equipment 
they had. They made a point of keeping all 
their: business promises, and they never 
failed to deliver an order on the day prom- 
ised, though on many occasions the Dunbar 
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We secured the statue, 
wrapped it carefully, 
took it downstairs, 
and put it out the 
window 


to the great annoyance of Preceptor Emmons. 
So scandalous a thing had never happened 
there before! Alarm descended on us, for the 
sheriff had hinted at criminal proceedings. 

The statue was not found in the building, 
however, for a g reason. Owing to noc- 
turnal delays, daylight had surprised us on 
the way home Saturday morning; and, not 
deeming it quite safe to drive to the academy 
with our prize, after people were astir, we 
had hidden it in a pile of four-foot-wood, 
about three miles out of the village, and off 
some little way from the road. 

The six of us most in peril of the law held 
disturbed confabs in secret. Strong expres- 
sions of indignation at the unsportsmanlike 
attitude of the North Braytonites were in- 
dulged in. The idea of their resorting to the 
law in revenge for a prank to which the had 
as good as challenged us was especially 
odious. One point was clear, however: it 
would never to do be caught in possession 
of the statue. 

“Let’s go and get it,” said crafty Ulysses, 
“take it over to Hinton Academy and set it 
by their front door. It will be highly inter- 
esting to see how Hinton and North Brayton 
will settle it.” 

The majority dissented from this scheme, 
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ity," 





on the ground that we were now on the best 
of terms with the Hinton fellows, and that 
it would be unfair to involve them in a muss 
that now bade fair to turn out seriously—for 
somebody. 

Thersites remarked that probably the 
best and easiest way for us would be to send 
word roundabout to the North Braytonites 
where the statue was to be found and let 
them recover it in their own way. 

But none of the others would agree to that. 

“No, sir—ee!’”’ cried stout Ajax—with 
his wrist in a sling. “I’ve fought and bled to 
capture that statue. North Brayton shall 
never have it again, unless they win it in 
square debate, as old Barzillai willed.” 

Diomedes suggested boxing it up and send- 
ing it by express, anonymously, to the old 
Boston Museum, on Tremont Street, or to 
the museum of historical relics at the Old 
South Meetinghouse, on Washington Street, 
or else, perhaps, to the famous museum of the 
then great popular showman, P. T. Barnum. 
“Barnum would rejoice in that statue!” 
said Diomedes. 

None of these schemes seemed wholly 
feasible, however, all had dangerous features. 
What we finally agreed on was to get the 
statue the following night, hide it in a safer 
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barn was a busy place until late into the 
night. 

Thus far this printing had been of the 
simplest kind, but one day Mr. Clapp sent 
for Dick and told him that his printer had 
disappointed him on a special order of labels 
which were needed immediately. Did Dick 
care to undertake the work? 

It developed that the tag was to be printed 
in gold, was to have a hole punched in each 
one and a bit of string loo into it. Dick 
had never done anything®f this sort, but he 
hated to decline the order. He told Mr. 
Clapp that he would consult with his part- 
ner and let him know. at once. The “part- 
ner” he consulted was Jim Harding; Dick 
explained the work, and Jim was very skepti- 
cal as to whether the boys could do it or not. 
There wasno stock on hand for these labels; it 
must be secured and specially cut. There was’ 
no machine available for punching the holes. 

Nothing daunted, Dick accepted the order, 
and then followed three of the most hectic 
days. in the history of the firm. Relays of 
help were drafted, some voluntary, some 
paid, and with the cumbersome punch which 


they had the holes were made in the thou- 
sands of bits of cardboard. 

After supper on the first day Mr. Hard- 
ing’s foreman came in and started Dick on 
the printing. All that evening and every 
available hour of the next day were spent 
with this bothersome task, and at the end of 
the second day the run was completed. At 
this point Dick discovered that his two 
younger sisters could be of material assist- 
ance, and they were hired at what Dick 
thought a ruinous price to tie in the loops of 
string. It was a tired boy who rode proudly 
to Mr. Clapp’s mill on the appointed day 
with his consignment of tags in a dozen big 
bundles. It was the first job the delivery of 
which ‘required the services of the village 
truckman. 

This started a long and profitable re- 
lationship, as the mill could supply Dick 
with all the printing his little plant could 
handle with its present force. 


URING these troubled days the school 
season drew to its close, the final base- 
ball games were played, and the question of 


place and keep possession of it until some 
compromise could be effected with the ran- 
corous North Braytonites. Now that they 
had appealed to law and threatened us with 
jail, we were determined they should never 
have the statue again, except under the 
terms of the old sculptor’s will. 


But alas for all pacifie intentions! When 
we went to get the statue, two midnights 
later, we found that the forest fires had 
spread across the brushy plains to the pile of 
four-foot wood, and all that remained of the 
statue was a charred log, which the salt 
water, perhaps, had prevented from being 
wholly consumed. 

A real work of art was thus lamentably 
saerificed. 

So chagrined did we feel, so conscience- 
stricken, that we stole away home, buried 
the secret in our own bosoms, and said 
never a word to anyone. 

The North Brayton students prosecuted 
the search for some time, but failed to dis- 
cover anything or to incriminate any one 
directly.. What became of the statue re- 
mained a mystery for years; and, so far as 
I know, this tale gives the first authentic 
intelligence of its fate. 


a captain for the next year’s team came up, 
To his surprise, Dick found that his name 
was being discussed as a candidate, but 
many of the boys seemed to want Ted Clapp, 
the son of Dick’s friend and benefactor. 
Ted was by all means the best all-round 
player on the team; he headed the batting 
list and played an unusually good game at 
second base. Some of the boys felt, and 
Dick was among them,. that the choice 
would be unfortunate. The team was to 
lose a number of fine players by gradua- 
tion; there was not much good material in 
sight, and success the next year depended 
largely upon a well-drilled team of average 
players working under inspiring leadership. 
While Ted was a good ball-player, he was 
quick-tempered and a little arrogant. 

Soon the school was divided into two 
parties, one vigorously supporting Dick and 
the other supporting Ted. 

From its first issue The Berkshire Boy had 
interested itself in school affairs; it had 
opened its columns to letters on all sorts of 
subjects, and soon the debated question of 
the baseball captain began to creep into the 
correspondence. Dick felt that the time was 
coming very soon when the paper must 
choose and support a candidate. No one 
seemed to have thought of anyone but Dick 
and.Ted until suddenly one day it occurred 
to Dick that, after all, neither of them was 
the best choice for the place. There was a 
quiet boy with flaming red hair, affection- 








All Dick could say to Cranston was, “‘I shall be sorry 
tf Mr. Clapp feels hurt, but I do not see what the 
choice of a baseball captain has to do with the quality 

of the printing we turn out”’ 


ately known as “‘Redney” Terry, who played 
shortstop. He had never been known to 
make an unnecessary remark, and his errors 
were as infrequent as his remarks. He had, 
however, a quiet force which every boy on the 
team recognized. In many a hard-fought 
game he had held them together and pulled 
victory out of defeat. Dick’s most vivid im- 
pression of him was when at some crucial 
point he stood crouched well infield, ready 
- risk everything on the chance of a double 
play. + 

Instantly Dick saw the light. Redney 
Terry was the man made for the place; it 
* was only his modesty and quiet manner 
that had kept the boys from considering him. 
Dick withdrew his name as a candidate and 
came out with a strong editorial in favor of 
Redney. It caused a tremendous sensation, 
and the school hummed with excitement. 
Now that he was definitely out of the run- 
ning, Dick worked with all his might to in- 
fluence the other boys in Redney's favor, 
and only a few days before the final day of 
school an election was held and Redney se- 
cured the coveted honor. Ted took the de- 
cision in bad part and was particularly hos- 


brown house with its separate little 

brown barn two men met by accident. 

Through an open window in the work- 
shop end of the barn came the sound of the 
grating of a file. 

“Tt sounds,”’ remarked the man who had 
come from the direction of town, bending his 
head towards the noise, “‘as though Bart 
hasn't found perpetual motion yet—unless 
he’s making it himself.” 

“He says he’s got the secret,” the other 
remarked, ‘‘and all he wants is time and 
money enough to work it out. I hear he’s 
been trying to interest old Lyman Adams in 
it. But I guess he didn’t do much.” 

“Guess Lyman can take care of his 
money,” remarked the man who had come 
from town. “I wish I could look after mine 
half as good. Here I be going to spend more 
cash for another of Smith’s horses.’”’ 

“Sure you don’t want a hog or two instead 
of a horse? I may have some left by and by.” 
The other plucked a blade of grass prepara- 
tory to moving on. 

“IT might like some,” he answered. “I’ll 
stop in and see you on my way back.” 

Left alone the owner of the hogs, known 
best as “A. K.” to distinguish him from 
E. L. Hart, the milk dealer, turned in at 
Crab's side gate and walked deliberately to 
the barn from which the noise had come. 

Bartholomew Crab’s hobby was mechan- 
ics. Ever since his own brief year in a tech- 
nical school he had been buying and reading 


I; front of Bartholomew Crab'’s little 
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tile to Dick; as he felt that he was responsi- 
ble for Redney’s election. 

That night as they worked in their shop 
Cranston, who by now had become an active 
salesman and advertising solicitor, re- 
proached Dick for what he had done. 

“‘T suppose you know,” he said, ‘“‘that Mr. 
Clapp wanted Ted to be captain. You know, 
too, that he is our best customer. A swell 
chance we will have of getting any more of 
Mr. Clapp’s business!” 

This point of view was not a new one to 
Dick. He shared a little of his partner’s fear 
that Mr. Clapp would be disappointed. 

All Dick could say was, “I shall be very 
sorry if Mr. Clapp feels hurt, but I do not see 
what the choice of a baseball captain has to 
do with the quality of the printing we turn 
out.” 

“If you don’t see it now,’’ Cranston said, 
“you will discover when you get out into 
business that such things are important.” 

-_ “That may be so,” said Dick, “but it is 
not the way I shall do business.” 


THe summer passed, as summer vacations 
do, all too quickly. The work on the pa- 
per fell into a routine, and the paper ap- 
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peared regularly, each issue a little better 
than the last one. Nothing had been heard 
from Mr. Clapp; he had been abroad all sum- 
mer. Ted was still sulky, but the boys in 
general felt that Redney would turn out a 
good team the next year. 

The boys had been back at School for sev- 
eral weeks, football was the topic of the hour, 
and still no orders had reached Dick from 
the Clapp mill. One day he received a letter 
from Mr. Clapp, asking him to call, Some- 
what troubled, Dick went to his office. Mr 
Clapp greeted him warmly. . 

“T have been away all summer,” he said, 
“and I am surprised to find that the office 
has been sending you no printing orders this 
summer.” 

“No,” said Dick. “We have heard noth- 
ing from you, but I’ knew that you wer. 


yay. 

“Why didn’t you.come and ask for some 
printing?” asked Mr. Clapp. 

Dick paused a moment and then said: 
‘We don’t like to ask for work, Mr. Clapp. 
We felt that if our work was satisfactory 
we would get more; if not, it was a matter 
for you to decide. Besides, I thought you 
might have some feeling about the baseball 

matter.” 
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Mr. Clapp looked aston- 
ished for a moment and then 
said: “I had no feeling about it 
at all, except that I think you 
did exactly right. I know Ted is 
a good ball-player, but I know 
him too well at honie to be- 
liewé:that he could make a good 
captain for your team. I see it 
all now. My _ superintendent 
thinks Ted will run this mill 
some day, and I guess he tried 
to please Ted by holding up 
your orders. Anyway, Ted: is 
not running this mill yet, and 
we have our busiest season 
ahead of us. What I want t» 
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Bartholomew Crab’s Discovery 
‘By WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


Illustrated by CLARENCE Rowe 


books on electricity, steam, wind-power, 
turbines, gas engines—on everything, in 
fact, that seemed to bear on the problem of 
perpetual motion. His training had been 
enough to enable him to understand about 
half of what he read, but it had not taught 
him to apply his knowledge. He was a 
practical, fairly prosperous apple farmer, 
whose intelligence in matters relating to 
apple farming no one had seriously ques- 
tioned. It was when he turned to some- 
thing for which he was not fitted that his 
ignorance became evident. 

His wife had long since given up her at- 
tempts to prove to him that he was wasting 
his time, had been won over by his persist- 
ence so far that she defended him obsti- 
nately and loyally before the gossips who 
scoffed. 

“T guess my husband has got a right to 
try to find perpetual motion as long as he 
don’t squander his money on it,’’ she had 
declared to a certain sharp-tongued woman. 

“But there isn’t any such thing as per- 
petual motion,” declared the woman. 

“If no one has seen it, how do they know 
there isn’t?” replied Mrs. Crab with the 


logic of the other sex, and the conversation 
came to an abrupt end. 

One great trouble lately was that Bartho- 
lomew Crab was squandering money; not 
dangerously yet, but he spent time which 
should have been spent on his apples bend- 
ing over his workbench, and, as he increased 
his extravagance in time, he became freer 


with his cash. The last withdrawal of fifty-- 


dollars from the bank had thoroughly 
worried: his wife. 

“Good morning, Bart,”’ said A. K. Hart 
as he crossed thethreshold of the- shop. 
“How’s it getting on?” : 

“Hello, hello, A. K.,’”’ replied the other, 
“glad to see you. Find a seat—anywhere; 
don’t mind that tackle, because I ain’t going 
to use it after all. I ought to be out after 
those trees of mine, but I just wanted 
to get this square washer fitted before I 
started.” 

A. K. looked about him curiously. It was a 
well-equipped shop, such as many a man 
with a love. of tinkering and a knack of 
“making things” is likely to have. The grind- 
stone, the foot-power lathe, the little forge, 
the odd-length lumber, the boxes and racks 
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meet his expenses his first 
away from home. 
THE END. 


year 


of tools, the scrap heap—all these were to be 
expected in such a place. me 

On one end of the workbench were severa 
electric-battery cells, two tall glass retorts 
full of a whitish liquor which was slowly 
effervescing, bits of steel chains, bottles ‘of 
oil, and various chemicals. Lastly, there was 
a little brass cylinder with a lens set in one 
end and closed at the other. A. K. took it up 
and looked it over. 

“That's my latest,’”’ said Crab. “See that 
pointer in there? You can see better in a 
dark corner. It’s a spinthariscope. There's a 
pin point of radium bromide under that, and 
1: makes a zinc-sulphide screen on the bot- 
tam scintillate. Been going just as hard for a 
month.” 

A. K. glued the cylinder to his eye and 
gazed in. He saw a black watch hand, and, 
directly beneath it, a brilliant, incessant 
shower of tiny sparks and flashes of light, 
radiating out concentrically. 

“So that’s radium,’’ he gasped after a full 
minute. 

“That’s radium,”’ said Crab, sitting back 
from his work. He continued itnpressively: 
“Who says there ain’t perpetual motion? 
Now if I can only—” 

“Only what?’ 

“Only get a mechanism that'll work from 
that power—only gear it, you might say, to 
those sparks, why—why,. A. K.,”’ he ex- 
claimed, “‘don’t you see that you've merely 
got to replace the energy lost by friction and 
work just as'soon as it is lost, and there you 
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are? Life, does that. From the very beginning 
till now there has been a perpetual procession 
—from the first protoplasm on down to you 
and me. You see, don’t you, that the principle 
is .sound..enough. The. application is still 
wanting.’”’ He:.turned suddenly back to his 
task as if to make the .necessary application 
at-once.;,There was. an empty pause. 

. ‘I came,” said A.-K. presently, ‘‘to see if 
you still wanted those hogs you asked about 
in the fall. You said you were kind of think- 
ing about buying some and starting in again. 
Now I’ve got three fine.ones, just what you 
want, and.a litter of little ones about three 
weeks old. That’ll make a nice start for you. 
I want to sell ’em as soon as I can, because 
I’m getting crowded. I see you’ve still got 
the pens all right.” 

“Oh, I’ve got the pens,” repeated Crab 
abstractedly. ‘‘But I.don’t know whether I 
want to waste the time on. pigs just now or 
not: Apples keep me about as busy as I want 
to.be—apples and this. Then my wife’s got 
all: she can do, and I don’t exactly like—” 
He stopped his sentence, which had been at 
best: mechanical, and walked over to the 
scrap heap to-find something. 

“Why, Ella.spoke to me about the pigs 
yesterday down town,’’ said Hart; “that’s 
why I. came.” 

“Is that so?” responded Crab, still ab- 
stracted. ‘Well, I don’t know. See her. Ask 
her, and if she wants to, why, it’s all right. 
¥ou-see.I’m right in the midst of all this—” 
He waved his hand comprehensively. 


“FART found Ella Crab in the kitchen and 
: 4. explained his errand. 

“He said. he wasn’t sure he had time,” he 
concluded, “‘but seems to me that it would be 
a good thing for Bart to let up on that tinker- 
ing of his. Course,”” he added, remembering 
that Crab’s wife would allow no disparage- 
ment of her husband, ‘‘course that radium 
thing is mighty interesting and all, but it 
doesn’t seem as if it could make much of a 
machine go.” 

“It might,’ said the woman briefly. 

“It. might; the man admitted. “But— 
look here, Ella, I ain’t going to-argue with 

u about your husband.: You know: how I 

ike you and Bart, and what I want to do is 
to help you to get him out of this fool notion. 
As you say,’ he went on cautiously, ‘‘the 
thing might work, but do you: think that 
Bart’s the man to make it when all scientists 
have :given up trying? .If he was.rich, I’d 
have no kick, but,;.Ella—you aren’t mad 
with me talking this. way?” 

The woman shook-:her. head sadly. 

“You’re a real friend, A. K.,”’ she said, 
“but you can’t do anything.-He’s got to 
work it out of him somehow. If only it didn’t 
cost so much. A: K., that man of mine has 
spent a hundred and fifty dollars out of the 
savings bank in six weeks!’’ She turned to 
the window which looked towards the barn. 

“Just listen here,” said Hart. ‘I’ve got a 
proposition: You said he’s got to work it out 
of himself. That’s sense. Now what you do is 
this. You buy those hogs from me on credit. 
When he asks you why, tell him there isn’t 
any ready money, and you didn’t want to 


draw from the bank again..J£.1. know Bar-. . 


tholomew Crab, that'll. stir him up some. 
His uncle died on the poor farm, you know, 
and Bart—well, he’ll-get roused up, and the 
chances are that -he’ll work at hogs and 
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The live stock arrived next 
morning. The pig pen was 
immediately a Bar- 
tholomew's shop 


apples and get even again, with me and 
everyone else.” 

“We'll take those pigs,” she said, “and 
thank you, A. K. Of course you won’t say 
anyth—” 

“T'll be as mum as acemetery,” said A. K., 
and Ella knew that there would be no gossip. 

“T bought those hogs,” Mrs. Crab said to 
her husband at noon. “A. K.’s going to bring 
them tomorrow. Are you going to put them 
under the barn?” 

“T guess they can go under the barn,” he 
repeated. ‘Do you really think we'd better 
have them?”’ he inquired. 

“Didn’t you decide to last fall, and can’t 
we feed them just as well this year as last? 
Haven’t you seen what they’re selling for— 
eleven dollars a hundredweight yesterday?” 

“Why, what’s got into you, Ella?” in- 
quired her husband, in mild surprise. ‘‘You 
talk like a regular business woman. We don’t 
need money.” 
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“That's radium,”’ said 
Crab. ““Who says there 
ain't perpetual motion?”’ 
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“We shall soon if you buy any more 
radium what-you-call-it,’”’ she said: 

That afternoon she was able to rouse her 
husband from his bench to rake out the pens 
and lay fresh straw in them. But he returned 
almost immediately to the task that inter- 
ested him most. While he made ready the 
sty he explained for perhaps the twentieth 
time to his wife “the principles,’ as he 
termed it, on which he was working. She 
thought that he seemed to be reassuring him- 
self of its soundness by the repetition... 

“Life is at the bottom of it,”’ he said, 
“because life can replace its own energy as 
long as it lives, and other life is sure to 
follow.” 

“I know,” said Ella, a little wearily. 
“You’d better clear out the other trough, 
too, Bart. We shall have to keep a lot of 
water there for those little pigs.’’ 

The live stock arrived the next morning, 
and thus Crab’s attention was forced upon 
them. The pen was immediately below his 
shop, and one of the small porkers of a play- 
ful disposition kept his brothers in an uproar 
of squeals. At dinner time Crab came to the 
house without delay and thoroughly upset. 

“T can’t work with those animals under 
me,” he said. “I’ve about decided it’ll save 
time in the long run if I mend the pens down 
by the creek—the ones father built: Then I 
can work in quiet.” 

“Tt will be better for the pigs, too, dear,” 
said his wife. Secretly she was glad of his 
annoyance, but she of course did not show it. 

The old pens required more repairing. 
Lumber had to be purchased. This took time, 
attention, and, more than that; it brought 
home to Crab as nothing else could, the fact 
that he might become a poor man. He now 
first learned that the hogs had been bought 
on credit, and, distressed at the idea of owing 
anyone money, he drew again from the sav- 
ings bank in spite of his wife’s objections. 
She did not, however, urge him too strongly, 
for the virus of outdoor work had entered 
the man, and the hours in the shop had 
diminished rapidly in number. Apparently, 
A. K.’s scheme was working. Crab had sowed 
the lower field with feed corn. 

“You're a scientific man and a farmer, I 
believe, Mr. Crab,” said a young city man to 
him one day. He was a newcomer who had 
recently bought a farm next to Bartholo- 
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mew’s. “‘What do you know about alfalfa fer 


-hog feed?: I’ve read that they’re‘doing great 


things with it, and I.thought you would be 
the best man to tell me, as I see you’ve some 
fine pigs. Has it food elements which ordi- 


-nary grass hasn’t, or is it merely cheaper, or 


what? I want to know from an authority.” 

Crab, thus questioned one morning in his 
workshop, felt ashamed to have to admit 
ignorance. “I can’t say,’ he replied. ‘I’ve 
never looked into that. Why don’t you ask 
A. K. Hart down the road. I got my hogs 
from him.” 


T= incident, slight as it was, brought a 
revelation to Crab. He had been appealed 
to as a scientific man, and what had he done 
to earn his title? Surely the chaotic mess 
which was cluttering up his workbench was 
no warrant. In his apple-growing he had 
done practically nothing but. keep the trees 
—— and well, and pick and barrel the 
ruit in the fall. He had not experimented in 
any way with apples. Now, being asked a 
question the answer to which was-a com- 
monplace with most men, he had- been 
forced to confess his ignorance, and this to a 


Jan who had scarcely shaken the dust of the 
‘city from his shoes, who was laughed at in 
town as a ‘‘dude farmer.” He at least showed 


that he was awake. 

Bartholomew Crab had worked thoroughly 
—to pt him his true credit—on his per- 
petual-motion theory. And just as he had 
put his heart and spirit inte: that: labor, su 
now, spurred by his debts, the wound to his 
pride, and by the feeling that his: wife. was 
expecting it of him, he turned his attention 
to -hogs.: He wrote~to’ Washington for the 
literature of the Department of Agriculture. 
He talked with Hart. He visited the markets, 
and later in the year the county fair, where 
one of his young hogs won a minor prize. By 
the end of September he had fairly ‘‘made 
good”’ with his sty. The apples took what 
extra time the pigs did not. But when the 
rush was over, to his wife’s sorrow and the 
mystification of Hart, he returned to his 
bench in the workshop, where he spent 
practically every evening. 

One night Hart dropped in on his way 
back from town. The room was much the 
same as it always had been. The batteries 
stood on the workbench as before, and the 
two retorts still held the whitish liquor, 
which, however, had stopped effervescing: 
The little brass cylinder was gone. Crab was 
figuring and writing on paper, referring con- 
stantly to some books. i 

“Still at it?’’ asked Hart as he entered. 

_ Crab raised his head. “Still at what?” he 
inquired, smiling. 

“Perpetual motion,” replied the other, 
exploring among the things on the bench. 
“‘Where’s the radium apparatus?” 

“In the house,” he replied. ‘My wife’s 
been kind of interested in it lately.” . 

“You don’t mean to say that she’s going 
to start in on this racket?” asked the other. 
“T thought Ella—” 

_ “A. K.,” said Crab slowly, “I want you to 
listen to what I’m going to say. I’ve got the 
secret! I’ve got perpetual motion or as near 
as a human being can ever come to it, I guess. 
Remember what I told you—that it must be 
like _—— replace its own energy, and 


so on 

Hart nodded. 

“On this sheet of paper,’’ said Crab, “‘is 
my -seheme for a year’s work at the kind of 
perpetual motion I’ve discovered. It’s my 
programme for enlarging my hog farm. I’ve 
kind of decided that I’ve got the foundations 
of a pretty good little business already 
started.- What pigs I sell will be replaced by 
those that are born, and so on. Barring acci- 
dents, that’s good enough perpetual motion 
for me.” 

“Then do you mean to say,” exclaimed the 
other, rising in his surprise, “that you’ve 
quit all this—” 

“I do, my friend. But I don’t mean to say 
anything to Ella till tomorrow, use 
that’s her birthday, and I want to make a 
present to her of a very, very wise husband. 
And the funny thing, A. K.,’’ he continued 
to his friend, “‘is that everybody except me 
discovered the secret long ago!”’ 
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“IN HIS DISHONOR” 


An episode in the life of the 
most notorious modern traitor 
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HIS ‘man” surely said to. himself in < 


boyhood; ‘as ‘most boys have said be- 


fore him: “I-have only one life to lead, ~~ 


and I want to get out of it as much fun 
and as.many.rewards as Jican.”. . 
= cIf-he.teak stock of himsélfia. a mirror,— 
’ and what boy has not;4=HeSaw a tall, loosely 
knit, slender boy, with no marked muscular 
developinent nor depth’ of chest, but-with a 
pair of éxceedingly bright and even burning 
dark eyes. Nobody who ever looked: Walter 
Camp inthe face can forget those eyes. 
Men with eyes like that are rare, and they 
indicate a spirit that commands other 
men. ' 
But before Walter Camp could command 
others, he had to learn to command himself. 
He had great advantages. His mental equip- 
ment was far’above the ordinary. He had a 
superbly controlled memory—there was 
never a'time in his life -when ‘he would fail 
to repeat accurately any poem that struck 
his fancy, or the substance of any important 
letter of conversation. A powerful memory 
gives its possessor a tremendous start toward 
all creative thinking. Camp observed a 
great deal, remembered it all, and constantly 
revolved the useful parts of it in his mind. 
He did not doze nor dream. He was either 
wide awake or sound asleep. And when, 
perhaps fifty-five years ago, he started to 
take stock of himself, he no doubt thought 
like this:— 

“There is no fortune waiting for me. If I 
want more money than.I can earn from a 
weekly salary, I shall have tomakeat.' I aninot 
naturally. strong. My arm has no bulging 
muscle.:My neck, wrists, chest, and calves 
are all slimmer than in most boys of my age. 
If I am to excel in sports, I*must build myself 
up, and cultivate speed and agility.” 

He went to work so quietly at this process 
of. building: himself up that even his best 
chums in school—the boys who have since 
become Mr. Julian W. Curtiss, and Mr. 
Walter Jennings—cannot recall precisely 
what it was he did. ce 

But I have a very clear picture of what.he 
must have done. As a school-teacher’s son, 
his parents had no money to give him for 
visits to Western ranches, or for the long sea 
voyages that were once regularly prescribed 
for underdeveloped boys. Walter.Camp must 
have had his own private gymnasium in his 
small bedroom in his parents’ home. He 
must have bent forward and back and side- 
ways, patiently, half a hundred times each 
morning. He must have risen dozens of 
times a day on his toes, before the steel-like 
tendons in his legs gave him the superb: power 
and balance that marked his football running 
later on. He must have inhaled deeply and 
teguiarly, before that. thin’ chest-of ‘his be- 
came deep. He took long runs-on the roads 
around New-Haven. Physical development is 
nota gift. It comes because a man has worked 
for it, somehow. Théodore Roosevelt paid’ 
the price for it in one way, Walter Camp in 
another, Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington in still another. Lincoln owed 
his powerful body to his early days as an 
axe-man and pioneer. Washington developed 
his magnificent physique by breaking, new. 
trails in the-wilderness. 
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_ Camp a. Born Competitor 
Walter Camp used to grin appreciatively. 
at the stories told in the biographies of 
famous Americans. 

“Look at James J. Hill,” he said, ‘‘a great 
grizzky bear of a man who gained his enor- 
mous physical strength in railroad construc- 
tion camps. Look at the man who founded 
the.. Vanderbilt family, a sailboat man, 
accustemed to hoisting sail and handling the 
tiller in any weather, as part of his ferry 
business. Collis P. Huntington was a farm 
hand. Marshall Field grew up on a farm. All 
were accustomed to hard outdoor labor of 
some kind, and thus had advantages denied 
to many of our younger men today. The 
sons and grandsons of men like these are 
city: born and bred. Body-building toil has 
gone out of their lives.” 

He was.a born competitor, a man who 
delighted to win. Too many people slack- 
wittedly imagine the true sportsman to be 
“ta good loser.” Fhe true sportsman is, of 
course, preéminently a good winner; a man 
who disdains all small and crooked tricks, 
but who spares no pains to achieve victory by 
all honorable means, including, most of all, 
a thorough preparation. 

So our-first picture’of-Waiter-Camp is that: 
of a bay trying:patiently to build a slim body 
to fighting -piteh.- He attended~.a.splendid! 
school,-Hopkins Grammar, in New Haven. 
This school is older than Yale College. Its 
students were a corps d’ élite. Fathers sent 
their boys there from many other cities. 
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THE ‘FATHER OF AMERICAN FOOTBALL 


M® POWEL has done well to dedicate this biography of Walter Camp 


to the schoolboys of America. 


They had no truer and no more understanding friend than Walter 
Camp. As a boy himself he was just naturally all boy, a typical American 
boy full of spirit and dash, keen for play and:reveling in wholesome sport 
and contest. In the picture above you see him as a schoolboy. 

As a man he never lost the boy’s point of view. His interest in boys as 
boys was unbounded, and his understanding of them was as sympathetic 


as it was complete. 


The schoolboys of America have for years regarded Walter Camp as 
their great friend. They will continue to do so for years to come, and they 


have a right to. 


He has not only given them the greatest of all their sports, American 
Rugby football, but he has taught them how to play it and how to “‘keep 
fit.” He-has pointed out to them how these battles of the gridiron help to 
develop the qualities so essential to success in later life. 

And, above all, he has tatight them by both spoken and written word, by 
precept and by example, the finest ideals of American sportsmanship. 


E. K. HALL, 


Chairman of the United States Football Rules Committee. 





There were no dormitories. ‘The boys lived 
in rooming houses all over town. 

Walter Camp lived in his parents’ home. 
He respected his school-teacher father, from 
whom he inherited his keen intellect, but he 
was not subjected to sharp parental disci- 
pline. He could have lounged around street 
corners at night, had he wished, and smoked 
cigarettes and drunk beer. But he did not 
choose. He was a competitor, through and 
through. He wanted to excel at both studies 
and sports. 

He stood high in his studies at Hopkins— 
never below fourth or fifth in a class of six- 
teen to thirty-five boys. 


Fifty Years Ahead of His Time 


Evidently, he was not then—and was not 
going to be—the kind of athlete who takes a 
certain warped satisfaction in poor scholastic 
marks. There have been too many such boys 
in our schools and colleges. In the days when 
college football players prided themselves 
on their toughness it was unfashionable to 
have—or at least to seem to have—any 
brain at all Grinds, or polers, or digs, as 
they are variously called at the colleges, 
are seldom.popular men. This is because they 
have overdone the appearance of being 
students, as» muchas football: men ased- to 
overdo the appearance of being toughs. But 
there has come about in the past fifteen 
years a revaluation of brains and mental 
earnestness. The newspaper sports writers 


have helped, by making it clear to boys 
everywhere that a professional baseball 
player like Rogers Hornsby, for instance, or 
Ty Cobb, or Eddie Collins, is valuable to his 
team, not because he is tough, but because he 
is intelligent. Such a man has brains, sharp- 
ens them by study and observation, and 
uses them in every game. He is a “smart” 
player. So in football have such modern play- 
ers as Friedman and Dooley come to be 
appreciated by the spectators, and by boys 
everywhere, because they are first of all 
intelligent. Dooley, the Dartmouth quarter- 
back, actually dared to write and publish 
poetry of serious lyrical value, even though 
he was also making the most remarkable 
forward passes ever seen on any field. These 
two things are not incompatible. Thirty 
years ago they would have been thought so. 
The idea that a great halfback could have 
attained and held a scholastic rating of better 
than 70 per cent would have been regarded by 
most undergraduates as preposterous. They 
would have preferred to think of the halfback 
as a lazy, jovial halfwit—a man who could 
hardly write his name, and who never read 
so much as the front page of a newspaper. 
Walter Camp was fifty years ahead of his 
time in that respect. Men who went to 
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fully at his books. Each of them remembers 
another significant thing about him: He was 
the only boy at Hopkins who had_a football, 
and who delighted in kicking it around:at 
recess time. At eleven o'clock each morning, 
Camp-was the first boy to rush out on the 

layground, with an old, round, black rubber 
football in his hands. 


What Camp Gave America 
Many a Yale undergraduate, strolling 
home from the diamond or the boat 
must have looked casually at the Hopkins 
boysas they played ball on their own grounds. 
In. the mind of such an oo these 
young chaps were hardly worth a thought. 

But what about that thin, tall boy of 
fourteen with the round, black, rubber ball? 
Did anyone pay him the tribute of a glance, 
as he stood a little apart from the scrub base- 
ball game, kicking his ball high and trying to 
lure the other boys into kicking it back 
again? Football in America was an outlaw 
game, a sort of town game, old and disrepu- 
table. Twenty or thirty boys and men, crav- 
ing dsard exercise and a free-for-for-all fight 
or rush, might kick a football around, and 
even try to rush it through another mob of 
equal size and motleyness. There was a foot- 
ball team at Yale and at some of the other 
colleges; and the Canadians were becoming 
proficient at the game, under English rules. 
But the game was not in favor at most Amer- 
ican colleges, and few people cared tovsee it 
played. Baseball and rowing and running 
were the gentlemen’s games. 

Pass on, Yale undergraduate, and do not 
give the schoolboy with the round, black, rub- 
ber ball another thought. All he is doing is 
platiting’ a seed which, before you are dead, 
will have blossmed into a hundred immense 
bowls.and stadiums; will have begun to pay 
all the expenses of all the other college 
sports; will have made even collegé baseball 
into virtually a minor sport; will be attract- 
ing millions of spectators on every Saturday 
of every: autumn; and will set any school- 
boy’s. heart pounding at the © slightest 
chance to see Ben Friedman play, or Réd 
Grange. : : 

This is what Walter Camp is preparing for 
America—but he does not realize it himseff. 
He is wondering, audibly, why some of his 
mates won't quit baseball for a few mintites 
and help him. kick his old, black. rubber ball 


around. 
The Wish to Excel 


The outlines of Walter Camp's life are so 
simple that they can be given in twenty lines. 
He was born in New Haven on April 7; 1859. 
His parents were Leverett L. Camp ‘and 
Ellen:‘Cornwall Camp. His earliest American 
ancestor was Nicholas Camp, who came to 
this country in 1630 from County Essex, in 
England, landing at Salem, Massachusetts, 
and afterwards settling in Milférd,~ Con- 
necticut: ? 

Walter Camp played football and other 
games with distinction at Yale for six years. 
From 1877 until 1925, when he died; he was a 
member’ of every intercollegiate football 
rules committee and convention. He married ' 
Alice Graham Sumner and was the father of 
two children. He rose from clerk to president 
and chairman of the New Haven Clock Coiii- 
pany. When Hopkins Grammar School ‘was. 
reorganized, he was elected to its Boatd of 
Trustees. During the World War he was 
Chairman of the Athletic Department, 
United States Navy Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities. He found time also to 
serve municipal commissions, to write more 
than twenty novels, histories, and books on 
sports, to edit the “Outdoor America” 
department in Collier’s Weekly, and to 
invent and promote the Daily Dozen system 
of exercise. In addition he was for thirty 
years the outstanding football legislator and 
coach-in America, helping his college to make 
a winning record that has never been equaled, 
and to establish football as the most success- 
ful among all college games. He wilt be re- 
——— as the father of American foot- 

all. 

So much for an outline. Like all other out- 
lines now so popular, it. is almost worthless 
unless you fill the blank spaces inside the 
contours. You will observe, for instarice, 
that he won his great national reputation 
without ever changing his residence from the 
small city in which he was born. Walter 
Camp stayed in his home town, sure that the 
world-would-in time come and find him there. 
The last thing he ever wanted was. ease and 


school «with him remember him as an earnest’*-cemfoft.-He wanted to face the arena and 


student. His geniality was: natural and ‘not 
assumed. It would have been impossible to 
regard him as a dig; but his schoolmates had 
every reason to know that he labored faith- 


make himself conspicuous in it. He wanted 
success, and he was willing to pay its 
price. But he believed, ‘like a majority of 
equally ambitious men, that the best place 
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in which to win the game of life is on the 
home: grounds; 

Ifyou would like a mental photograph by 
which to remember Walter Camp, you will 
find it in this paragraph from the-preliminary 
notes he wrote for the brilliant little book of 
practical philosophy called ‘‘The Daily 
Dozen,’ on which he was working when he 

ied:— 

“Tf a boy has the wish to excel, he takesona 
contract which involves patience, self-control, 
persistence, and hard work. No boy or man 
ever made, himself a leader in sports, or in 
life, without doing a great deal of hard work 
which at times seemed to be drudgery. No one 
comes to the top without making certain 
sacrifices. It is not an easy road, but it is 
an entinently satisfactory road, because it 
leads to the desired end.”’ 

Camp was not among the men who say, 
like-Theodore Roosevelt,. ‘I’ve had a bully 
time.” He had a very hard time before life 
began to run smoothly for him, and he re- 
mentbered all about it—the bumps and bangs 
he received in football practice, the self- 
imposed torture of cross-country running 
before he was good enough to win a place in 
the quarter-mile run, the burden of captain- 
ing a college team before that team was 
disciplined enough to win its big games, the 
hardships..of. rigid personal economy before 
he went to his wife, near the end of his life, 
and told her that her own future was financial- 
ly secure. He was no favorite child of for- 
tune. But through all his difficulties he had in 
full measure ‘“‘the wish to excel.” And he 
rated his own capacity highly; he knew 
that tife has minor rewards for the smaller 
men, but he did not care about them for 
himself. 


How Camp Won His Y 


Nothing is more characteristic of Camp 
than the wish to excel..He entered Yale 
in September, 1876, and went out promptly 
for'a place on the famous football team of 
which Eugene V. Baker was captaim 

_When Camp presented himself as a can- 
didate, he was gaining in height and strength, 
but was not by any means rugged. His value 
to the team lay, apparently, in his speed and 
his hard-won ability to kick the ball. Foot- 
ball reputations, like those won in other 
pursuits, often come in unexpected ways. 
Camp was not pugnacious. But you will find 
that his first success came from a rough-and- 
tumble fight on the field. 

In the Harvard game in 1876, a fully 
mature Harvard player, bearded and brawny 
and strong, bore down on Walter Camp 
under the impression that Camp had the 
ball. As he was not in possession of it, the 
tackle Should not have been made. But it 
was made. And Camp and the Harvard man 


engaged, then and there, in a private wres- 
tling match on the field. They heaved and 
hauled, and at last, to everyone’s astonish- 
ment, Camp threw his burly opponent and 
pinned his shoulders down. Camp was soon 
thereafter made a member of the Yale 
wrestling team. 

Football was his first love, and all his 
life it remained his true love among sports. 
But he played on the Yale baseball team as 
outfielder, shortstop, and relief pitcher; he 
appeared on the cinder path in the dashes 
and hurdles, and was credited with an 
improvement in the steps taken between the 
hurdles; he rowed in his class crew, won 
swimming races at various distances, and 
represented Yale in the first intercollegiate 
tennis tournament. A pleasant side of his 
character is found in the statement of Dr. 
Samuel W. Lambert that his success in these 


-games-never- made-him aloof or proud; he 


was always ready to play in a scrub game of 
any kind, or to box or row or wrestle with 
men who did these things merely for exercise 
and recreation. 

But for six years, through the college and 
the medical school years, Camp helped to 
make modern football, and football helped to 
make him. In his sophomore year, 1877, he 
first attended an intercollegiate football 
convention as a delegate from Yale, so begin- 
ning the long association with the legislative 
side of the game, which was to continue with 
no pause until he died, forty-eight years 
later, during the sessions of the Football 
Rules Committee in New York. 


Football in 1880 


Football has changed so vastly that the 
stories of the old games, as the players tell 
them, are almost incomprehensible to a boy 
or man who plays football now, or watches it. 
Measured by scores alone, it is interesting 
to note that Camp played in five football 
= against Harvard, of which Yale won 
our and tied one. Camp’s field goal won the 
game in 1880, along with a touchdown scored 
by R. W. Watson. But you cannot measure 
Camp’s ability as a kicker against that of 
Brickley, for example, because the men of 
those days kicked under such widely different 
conditions. There was no center to pass the 
ball, no scrimmage of the modern kind; there 
were no signals, as we now understand them. 
Under modern rules, the kicker may take a 
pot shot at the goal with almost as much 
detachment as if he were a rifleman aiming 
at a target. He may come into the game when 
called on, and kick or miss the goal with only 
the smallest chance of any physical contact 
whatever. The men of Camp's day were 
expected to play through two forty-five- 
minute halves, and on a longer field. They 
were obliged to pick up the ball from the 
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ground, dodge or outrun their opponents, 
and often to kick while running at speed. 
Camp grew expert at this difficult feat. It is 
curious that the greatest disappointments 
of his playing career sprang from his perfect 
performance of it. 

In the Harvard game of 1878, played in 
Boston, Yale stopped a Harvard advance 
almost on Yale’s goal line. Camp and Watson 
carried the ball, in alternating rushes, to the 
center of the field. There Camp broke free 
for a longer run, and finally evaded the entire 
Harvard team except one man. As this man 
bore down on him, Camp still ran at speed 
until, thirty-five yards away from the touch 
line, he suddenly checked himself and deliv- 
ered a drop kick which shot the ball high over 
the tackler’s head. While the ball was spin- 
ning through the air, the whistle blew to end 
the game. Under the rules then in effect, 
Camp’s.magnificent effort went for nothing. 
The ball flew over the goal posts less than 
one second too late. 

This thirty-five-yard kick, executed while 
making a long run, was matched by Camp in 
the Harvard game of the following year. Just 
before the end of the first half, Camp under- 
took a long kick. The ball rose above the 
Harvard players who tried to intercept it, 
sailed straight for the goal, and slid over the 
posts after a flight of ‘more than forty-five 
yards. But Bland Ballard: of Princeton, 
referee in this game, had discovered a Yale 
player holding his opponent. He called back 
the ball, and Camp’s mighty kick had no 
value. Had it been allowed, it would have 
won the game—which was the only game 
tied by Harvard while Camp was in a Yale 
uniform. 

As a player, Camp came through these 
vicissitudes with his head high. And later, as 
chief strategist for Yale, he met other bitter 
disappointments in the same sportsmanlike 
way, accepting with good grace the referee’s 
=— on plays that took victory away from 

ale. 

Sportsmanship was so much a part of 
Camp’s character that it remains the thing 
by which he is chiefly known. It is for this 
reason that I have tried to emphasize the 
sternly competitive side of his character—the 
wish to excel. He was not among those 
flabby people who can accept defeat cheer- 
fully because they have not set their hearts 
on victory. 


A ‘‘Gentle’’ Game 


There were..no. pads in the uniforms- in, 
those days, no-headgear except’knitted caps. 
In the Harvard game in 1881 at New Haven, 
as Thomas C. Thacher of Harvard remem :ers 
it, a cold and driving rain soon wet the 
lightly clad players to the skin. But after the 
forty-five minutes of the first half the players 


lay on the field or walked around to keep as 
warm as they could; there were no dressing- 
rooms, nochance forrub-downsor dry clothes. 
And in all the records of these games you 
find the:word “brutality.” It was on this 
account that the Harvard faculty abolished 
football at Harvard in 1885, and only rein-: 
stated it after long discussions in the follow- 
ing year._Brutality took the form of stand-up 
fights between the players, and. of jumping 
upon a prostrate opponent in the hope of 
crippling him. Without the severe and quick- 
ly applied penalties for needless roughness: 
which ‘Walter Camp imposed in the course of 
football legislation during the next two 
decades, football would by now have become 
outlawed among sportsmen. 

A little of the flavor of the old-time games 
comes back to us through the mist of the 
years that lie between. Men ran hard through 
the two long halves; they accepted bad 
injuries with almost Indian stoicism, for there 
were no substitutes and the original players 
often stayed on the field long after they 
should have been in the hospital. 

Sportsmanship breeds sportsmanship. It 
flourishes wherever a man consistently dis- 
plays it. Walter Camp was once asked what 
incident in his playing career had been the 
happiest. He did not remember some hard- 
won victory on the field, or some brilliant 
play of his own. He said that the brightest 
moment of all had come in one of the years 
when he was captain at Yale. The other 
players seriously objected to his decision 
that a player who had broken training rules 
must be dropped from the team. 

“They told me,” he said, ‘that this man 
had learned his lesson, and must be reinstated 
for the good of the team. I knew that he 
could not be trusted, and that I had given 
him every opportunity to deserve confidence. 
I did not make a hasty decision, and I felt 
that it must be obeyed. We had a very hot 
argument, and I resigned the captaincy and 
left the room. I wanted to play in the coming 

ame, but I did not believe I could give my 
Get efforts in behalf of a team with the mem- 
bers of which I was in such radical disagree- 
ment. I spent a very bad night, asking myself 
if I was doing the right thing, or merely 
giving way to the spirit of revenge—in 
which case, I would be both hurting myself 
and hurting Yale. The happiest moment in 
my college days came soon afterward, when 
the men returned and told me that they 
knew my motives were right, that my deci- 
sion should stand, and that I was to become 
their captain again.” ; 

Yet after graduating from this hard 
school of experience Walter Camp looked 
back upon his college days as exceptionally 
pleasant. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ARBLE CANYON, which begins 
just below the mouth of the Paria, 
is really a part ‘of ‘the one con- 
tinuous gorge of the Grand Can- 

yon. It differs from most of the other great 
canyons of the world—such as the gorge of 
the Columbia through the Cascades or that 
of the Indus through the Himalayas—in 
that the river, instead of entering a moun- 
tain, cuts right down through a plateau in 
such a way as to give the illusion of burrow- 
ing into the very bowels of the earth. At the 
head one could have stepped from a boat to 
the top of the limestone rim, but at the end 
of a few miles in quiet water we were run- 
ning between sheer walls five hundred feet 
high. The solid black shadows where we ran 
under the towering cliffs provided a grateful 
coolness after the terrific heat of the oven- 
like valley in the vicinity of Lee Ferry, 
where we had experienced temperatures of 
almost one hundred and twenty degrees in 
the shade. 

Four miles below the head of the canyon 
we passed the site of a suspension bridge, 
which when built wil! not only be twice the 
height of any other in existence but will 
also be the first real connecting link between 
the two parts of Arizona now completely 
separated by the Grand Canyon of the Col- 
orado. The plan, of much importance to the 
state, contemplates a structure five hun- 
dred feet above the river; the bridge will 
bring. within a few hours’ automobile travel 
of one another towns now separated by as 
many days. 

My boat, the Grand, carried as passen- 
gers Doctor Moore, the geologist, and La 
Rue, ,the hydraulic engineer, who acted as 
photographer. 

To R. W. Burchard, the topographic en- 
gineer who had already surveyed most of the 
Colorado below the foot of the Grand Can- 
yon, was given the job of running the river 
line to tie it to his work below. He ran the 
instrument, and Colonel. Birdseye recorded 
and acted in an advisory capacity. Running 
the river line, including taking the fall of the 
rapids and the salient topographical fea- 
tures up to a certain level, allowed prog- 
ress of from three to five miles a day. 
Large side canyons or dam sites might re- 
quire a day or more of work to survey. 

Birdseye and Burchard rode on the Boul- 
der, which was designated as the “survey 
beat.” Dodge carried the rod in the canvas 
canoe, Mojave, at the start. Blake carried 
the cook and the cooking outfit in the Glen; 
Kolb was alone in the Marble. 

All major Grand Canyon rapids are in- 
cluded in one of three classes—those formed 
by the accumulation of boulders washed out 
of side streams, those formed by reefs in the 
natural bed rock, and those formed as a con- 
sequence of the caving down of the wall of a 
narrow gorge. Most rapids are of the boulder- 
bar class and take their names from the 
stream responsible for them. Bed-rock 
rapids are rare, the most notable of this 
class occurring just below the head of the 
upper Granite Gorge. These are the least 
liable to change of any. The famous Sock- 
dolager and Grapevine of today are prob- 
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II. INTO THE MARBLE GORGE 


ably identical with the violent falls that 
caused Powell so much apprehension fifty 
years ago. Boulder-bar rapids are subject 
to considerable change. Heavy cloudbursts 
may bring down a thousand tons of rocks and 
alter them almost beyond recognition over- 
night, though the next season’s flood in the 
main river will probably reduce the obstruc- 
tion to near its former proportions by roll- 
ing the: least firmly planted of the boulders 
on downstream. 


Badger Creek Rapid 


Rapids from caving cliffs are the most 
variable of all. Immediately following a great 
slide the canyon may be dammed a hundred 
feet high from wall to wall, but this barrier 
will last only long enough for the river to 
back up and overtop it. If the fragments are 
subject to disintegration they may be com- 
pletely washed away in a single season; if 
hard and of great size, some of them are 
likely to remain indefinitely, forming:a new 
and more or less permanent rapid. 


There is a popular idea that in boat-- 


ing down a sheer-walled canyon the danger 
of coming unexpectedly upon and being 
carried over a heavy fall is very great. This 
is far from being the case. The very fact 
that.almost every rapid occurs as the result 
of the formation of a dam effectually pre- 
cludes it. Water is always backed up behind 
a dam, and so a stretch of quiet river is 
almost a sure sign that a bad rapid is not 
far ahead. 

Warning of the approach to Badger Creek 
Rapid came to us both by the eye and by the 
ear. As we were pulling down through water 
almost slack enough for a lake there reached 
us on the wings of the light up-canyon 
breeze a rumble so low and heavy that it 
might have come from the roll of thunder or 
the passing of a train over a distant trestle. 
The roar became more thunderous as we 
drew near its source until the very canyon 
walls seemed to tremble to it. But of the fall 
itself nothing was to be seen even when we 
knew it was close at hand. The river simply 
dropped completely from sight and disap- 
peared into an abyss, leaving nothing to 
mark its course but a floating cloud of mist 
that was rose gold in the sunshine and pur- 
ple black in the lengthening shadow of the 
westerly cliff wall. 

Landing on the sand-and-boulder bar 
spewed out into the main canyon from the 
black gash of Badger Creek, we clambered 
down a hundred yards and found the river 
again. The bar from Badger Creek had con- 
spired with another from the mouth of an 
unnamed creek opposite to form a rocky 
barrier all the way across the gorge, and 
over this the river was pouring in a veri- 
table cataract. The first fifty feet was the 





heaviest drop, but below this the tumbling 
waters rolled up into great waves and went 
billowing on into the head of a lesser rapid a 
quarter of a mile downstream. So thickly 
were the boulders set at the brink of the 
fall that, search as we would from the bar, 
no opening sufficiently clear for a boat to 
pass in reasonable safety met the eye. 
Worse still, there seemed to be no channel 
in which a boat could live even after it 
broke through the barrier at the brink. The 
fall appeared quite unrunnable as revealed 
by this preliminary reconnaissance, and for a 
while it seemed as if nothing remained but 
to follow the lead of Powell and Robert 
Brewster Stanton and make a complete 
portage of boats and load. 

It was only when we had crossed to the 
other side and climbed high up the side of 
the cliff that a narrow but fairly practicable 
channel was revealed. It was heavily toothed 
with boulders on either -side, and barely- 
covered rocks restricted still closer the course 
that a boat must take to avoid striking; 
but there was a good fighting chance. ; 

The thing most calculated to give us pause 
was the fact that the current from this 
channel carried directly on over a great 
rounded boulder fifty yards below and into 
an almost -bottomless -hole immedi 
under it. Test logs of driftwood thrown in at 
the head proved this to be the case beyond 
doubt. If a boat remained under control of 
the oars, there was a good chance of pulling 
away from the hole; if not, it could not fail to 
carry over the boulder and into the hole— 
with one or the other almost certain to upset 
it. After looking the fall over from both sides, 
the boatmen told the chief that they were 
ready to chance an upset and a rolling if he 
was willing to risk the boats and the outfit. 

It was agreed, in making our initial run at 
Badger Creed Rapid, that the boats should 
be put in at intervals—that the second one 
should not start until the first was safely 
past, and so on through the quartette. 


The First Run 


All possible precautions were taken for 
that opening run. The instruments, cameras 
and radio were portaged, and also the Mo- 
jave, which was relaunched in the eddy 

low for possible rescue or salvage work. 
Kolb drifted the Marble down to the narrow 
passage at the left of the brink of the fall, 
holding it stern-first for better observation 
and control. The first of the rocks were skill- 
fully avoided, but as the boat gathered way 
and shot into the narrow chute we saw it 
pause and swing sidewise as if blocked by a 
rock beneath its keel. Only partly righted by 
a couple of wildly swung strokes, it slammed 
into the- vanguard .of the breaking combers 
almost beam-on. It survived the shock, but 
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Looking down from the rim of Marble Canyon to the mouth of Soap Creek, where several explorers have lost their lives 
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emerged wallowingly like a man. stunne 
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the deep maelstrom-like hole. It was stil 
quartering to the current. when it was tosse: 
upward by the wave above the big mid-chan- 
nel boulder, and then dropped down into the 
yawning hole below. For an instant it disap- 
peared from sight beneath a high-flune 
shower of spray. 

I had seen big logs drop out like that o» 
the Columbia River and the Fraser, not to be 
tossed up again for a hundred yards. I quite 
expected to see the same thing happen to the 
Marble, for Kolb himself had said that he 
did not believe any craft in the outfit, once 
carried into that boiling hole, could come out 
right-side up. Yet up she came, and with her 
boatman working hard with his oars to bring 
her out of the tail of the rapid and in to the 
bank. She was rolling heavily and riding 
deep when he finally grounded her on. the 
beach of an eddy under the left-hand cliff, 
almost directly across from a similar beach, 
on which the engineers were waiting to he 
picked up. Had he made the landing on the 
right as planned, it is very likely that run- 
ning rapids for that day at least would have 
been suspended, if not banned completely. 
For in that event it would doubtless. have 


been discovered at once that the Marble’s — 


bottom had been badly holed in striking the 
rock at, the head, which might well have led 
the chief to decide not to risk putting any 
more of the boats.through those «savage 
jaws. As it was, Kolb left his boat‘ on the 

ch and ran up along the bar to signal 
directions to the man who was waiting to push 


iately off.with the Boulder. And thus it ichanced 


that the fact that the after hold of the Mar- 
ble was six inches,deep in water was not 
noticed until not only the Boulder but the 
Grand and the Glen as well had come 
through, drenched but unscathed. 

There is a tremendous difference between 
the weight of the water of such crystal-clear 
streams as the upper Columbia and Yellow- 
stone and the silt- and sand-thick flood of the 
Colorado. This was driven home to. me at 
Badger Creek in a way to mark my memory, 
to say nothing of my hide. I had threaded 
the narrow channel through the boulder dam 
without striking and had managed to-hold 
the head of my boat to the current in the 
dizzy drop over the brink and down into the 
first line of breaking waves. The solid mass 
of water rushing over the buried stern caught 
me just recovering from a stroke—sitting 
almost straight up. The pile-driver blow 
was. as staggering as an unexpected. tackle 
in football. Half-blinded, I was keeled over 
backwards and slammed against the bulk- 
head of the forward hold. The life preserver 
buffered my back but not my ear, which was 
pulped against the hard oak of the coaming 
of the hatch. i 

My next stroke or two must have been 
somewhat after the fashion of the arms of 
a Dutch windmill and quite as much in the 
air. . 

It was not until after the Glen had made 
the final run that the extent of the damage 
to the Marble was discovered. Practically 
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The author bailing his half-fi Med boat after running Wablenberg Rapid 


everything in the after hold not under rubber 
was soaked, including the contents of the 
map cases, which had proved not to be 
watertight after all. Fortunately not any of 
the actual survey work had been transferred 
to them yet. Drying out the sheets and 
patching the hole in the bottom of the 
Marble took a couple of hours. As the Grand 
was the newest and strongest boat of the 
four; the map cases were transferred to her 
forward hold for the rest of the voyage. They 
were. threatened two or three times as a 
result of my slap-banging boating, but never 
had water inside of them again. 

The knowledge that boats and lives have 
been lost at a certain rapid has the invariable 
effect of making one more careful in passing 
it than if he had no knowledge whatever of 
its record. This is notably the case with Soap 
Creek Rapid, which has the name of being 
one of the worst anywhere in the Colorado 
River canyons. We portaged, and the por- 
tage took many hours of hard work, so that 
the net result of the day’s effort was to ad- 
vance the camp by just the length of the 
rapid, with no further surveying done. Here 
as all the way through the voyage all techni- 
cal work was dropped when a bad rapid was 
to be run or portaged, the engineers toiling 
just as hard as the boatmen. Indeed there 
was usually a tendency, where only loads 
were being portaged, for the engineers to do 
the heavier part of the carrying and so leave 
the boatmen fresher for their brief but 
strenuous efforts in running. 


Danger! 
Soap Creek was the last rapid in Marble 
Canyon to which, previous to our voyage, a 
definite name had been applied. Other 
rapids and outstanding natural features 
below here were occasionally recognizable 
from the descriptions of previous voyageurs, 
but even these were so jumbled up in loca- 
tion that it is quite evident that many 
of the earlier records had been set down 
from memory. We gave the nanie of Sheer- 
wall to a rapid that had given Powell much 
anxiety because the perpendicular cliffs pre- 
vented him from getting a chance to see 
whether the tumbling waves became better or 
worse beyondatantalizingly interposed bend. 

The descent of the river seemed for a 
while to increase with the depth of the 
canyon, and there was one day when the 
rapids were practically continuous, the end 
of one running right into the head of the 
next below. Seven of these falls were very 
violent, most of them demanding long and 
careful study before running. 

The luck of all the boatmen held good for 
the next few days, during which we ran some 
of the roughest rapids of Marble Canyon. 
There was not a boat that did not break one 
or more oars‘ or 'rowlocks. All of these gave 
Way under strain in rapids, but, by the kindly 
intervention of Providence only at points 
where there was time to replace them before 
the boats carried on to rocks or under cliffs. 

The rapid that had struck the final blow 
at the Stanton party also took the first 
toll from our own expedition. It occurs 
in a wildly beautiful gorge, with the river 
tumbling down over a broken rocky barrier 
between polished marble walls nearly half 
a mile in height. Crystal-clear springs, hard 
sand terraces and a deep cave in the limestone 
make the place an ideal, even an idyllic, 
camp. Stanton had camped there and made 

a portage of his boats, only to lose one of 
them with its two boatmen a few moments 
after it pushed off the following morning. 
That another disaster had occurred at the 
same place became evident when we climbed 
up to the cave and found there the remains 
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of a trapping outfit that had probably be- 
longed to two or three men. No traces were 
discoverable of men or boat, but there was 
little doubt that both had been lost in trying 
to line or run the boiling fall. below. The rust 
on traps and tools had not been accumulat- 
ing more than two or three years, and there 
was no record that a boat had reached the 
foot of Bright Angel Trail in over a decade. 


Farewell, Mojave! 

Resolved to take no unnecessary chances 
with a rapid that had probably been respon- 
sible for a greater loss of life than any other 
in the whole course of the Colorado canyons, 
we prepared to take every possible precau- 
tion before attempting to run the’ vicious 
cataract. First and chief of these was trans- 
porting our useful little canvas boat, the 
Mojave, down to the eddy below, where it 
could stand by to retrieve boats and boat- 
men in the event of upsets. Since a man 
needed both hands to keep from sliding off 
the polished marble ledges, in clambering by 
to the foot of the rapid, portaging even so 
light a burden as the Mojave was almost 
impossible. For that reason an attempt was 
made to let it down along the sides by lines 
attached to the bow and the stern. The 
tempting little morsel was more than the 
ravenous Dragon of the Colorado could 
forego. He snapped it down the instant it 
dropped over the brink of the fall, and held 
it so securely in his rocky jaws that the 
whole ten of us heaving on a three-quarter- 
inch line never brought more than a foot of 
the nose of the brave little shallop above 
the tossing foam. 

We were just a bit apprehensive of trying 
to run that sinister boulder-fanged chute 
after such a display of savagery, especially 
with no boat at the foot to pick up the pieces. 
But the Mojave may have served its purpose 
even while writhing in its death throes. 
Perhaps it did not perceive, until too late to 
pounce, the four mud-gray shadows that 
went plunging over the middle of the fall and 
down into the driftwood-choked eddy below. 
It was a wild, wet run, but with no boat 
within measurable distance of serious 
trouble at any time. Shifting the cook to 
the Marble, the Glen took on the rodman 
who had previously used the Mojave, and 
the survey proceeded. Looking back after 
I had pulled the Grand clear from the over- 
hanging cliff under which the last of the 
Stanton party victims had perished, I saw 
the sharp triangle of the crushed bow of the 
foundering Mojave waving a distress signal 
as it fluttered in black silhouette against a 
patch of reddish sun-shot foam. 

TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 


The Best Trick of the Week 


The Color-Changing Balloon 
ASMALL blue toy balloon is held up to 


view, and some one is invited to punc- 
ture it with a pin point. The instant this is 
done, the balloon changes its color, becoming 
red. No trace of the blue remains. 

Two balloons are used, a red inside a blue. 
Inflate both balloons, and put a_rubber 
band around the neck of the inner balloon. 
Then blow more air into the outer balloon, 
so that an air pocket is formed between it: 
and the inner balloon. Hold the balloons by 
the neck, which is away from the audiénce. 
When the outer balloon is punctured, it will 
explode, and the shriveled pieces will be 
drawn to the neck, where the bulk of the red 
balloon will conceal them from view. 

This is a very startling and surprising 
trick. Any colors may be used, but the outer 





balloon should be darker than the inner. 
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Oh Boy! If I Had Been There! 


The winning of the West thrills every boy. He lives over again in glori- 
ous imagination all the dramatic incidents of the start from St. Louis, 
when the pioneers set out along the Oregon Trail. He dreams of crawling 
foot by foot up the steep mountain side, to view from the crest vast- 
stretches of fertile land still untrodden by white men. He lies out under 
the stars at night, and foils the Indians bent upon a surprise attack. He 
fights hand to hand battles — and somehow always wins. 


What great event in history stirs you most? The landing of Columbus 
at San Salvador? The first look of Balboa at the Pacific Ocean? The fights 
with the Carolina pirates? The last words of 
Nathan Hale before he was hanged as a spy? 





12 GREAT Custer’s last stand? The midnight flight of the 
DEPARTMENTS Pony Express? Paul: Revere on the Charlestown 
bebe) ~~ ima shore peering through the night for the message 
Hist of the beacon light? .... 
ory 
Geography and Travel ; 
Science All these, and thousands more, are set forth in 
Mathematics 


plain, simple, honest language in The Lincoln 
Library of Essential Information. 


Economics and Useful 


Arts 
Government and Politics 


Bs ser coe “A marvel of educational value,” says the 
u 

Biography Teacher. 

Miscellany 











‘‘The most useful reference book I ever hoped 
to own,” says a Parent. 


‘‘Helps me with my lessons every day,” says a Boy. And he is a Boy 
who knows what he is talking about. He is an honor scholar. He seems to 
get along easily. Has his home work to do; same as all the other fellows, 
but he always delivers the right answer in classroom. And so he is a leader 
in the afternoon games, too, because he has time for training and for 
skillful playing. 


Every useful thing on Every useful subject 


The unusual, dramatic incidents of History and Romance are not all The Lincoln Library. Not by a 
long shot. They stand out, of course, in every boy’s mind. In addition, for use in connection with the 
everyday school work, there is the description of practically every useful thing in the world today, or 
that ever has been in it. Names and places-and dates. Art and literature, history, geography and Gavel, 
science, mathematics, economics, government and politics, education and biography . . . nearly 2300 
pages in all, 22,000 subjects, more than 800 illustrations, 12,000 test questions . . . every sentence 
correct in fact and grammar, written and edited by 60 of the best known, most experienced educators, 
printed in clear text that is easy to read. And all completely indexed. 






AND 
ALL IN 
ONE 
VOLUME ae 
a 
4 The 
Frontie 
The / Press Co., 


4 Dept. Y. C. 
4 Lafayette Bidg., 
7 Buffalo, N .Y. 


Gentlemen: Without 
cost or obligation to me, 


Lincoln Library 
of Essential Information 7 cosh lation to me 
32-page illustrated booklet 


Ps . 
Twelve Great Reference Books / & tema tehdention, te 


in ONE sore 


remarkable, one-volume store- 
house of knowledge and reference. 


The Frontier Press Co. 


Department Y. C. Ys 
Lafayette Building, Buffalo, N. Y. FO State 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


you are fortunate? Do not presume upon 
it. Good fortune passes like youth. 


WE Learn that Henry Ford has made more 
than fourteen million motor cars. Most of 
which we met on the road last Saturday 
afternoon. 


In His Cuoice of fishing instead of hunting 
as a vacation: pastime President Coolidge 
follows the example of his Democratic 
predecessor Grover Cleveland rather than 
that of the Republican, Theodore Roosevelt. 
But there are no political divisions among 
the brothers of the angle. When the fish are 
biting no one asks his companion what his 
views are on the tariff or the World Court. 


Harpy Hap GERTRUDE EDERLE scrambled 
out of the water after beating all the records 
of male swimmers of the English Channel 
when another eighteen-year-old girl beat 
a dozen men competitors in mowing a field 
of oats in New Hampshire. And another 
young girl won a sculling championship in 
New England from the man who previously 
held it. Whatever else the rising feminine 
generation is, it is certainly athletic. 


Tue Last Survivor of the thirteen horse- 
chestnut trees which George Washington 
planted in commemoration of the thirteen 
origi states of the Union, to shade the 
walk from his mother’s home in Fredericks- 
burg, Va., to that of his sister, Mrs. Betty 
Lewis, has been treated and restored by the 
tree-surgeons, and it is hoped that it may 
live for many years more. Congressman 
Davey of Ohio bore the expense of the work. 


AMERICA’S FIRST CITIZEN 


OR a number of years before his death, 

at the age of ninety-two, Charles William 
Eliot was by general consent regarded as the 
first citizen of America. What ms has a 
life so long, so full, so honorable and so 
honored as his for the young men of the 
United States? 

His gifts of course were exceptional; no 
one can hope to accomplish anything com- 
parable to what he accomplished unless he 
has been favored with talent and strength 
of will comparable in some degree to his. 
But ability alone is not sufficient to account 
for him. To that he added certain qualities 
that made his ability extraordinarily ef- 
fective, qualities that any healthy-minded 
young fellow can make his own, and that, 
so made, will assure him mastery of his 
life to the extent of his natural powers. 

First, the late ‘President Eliot was always 
thoughtful of his health and careful to take 
a proper amount of bodily exercise. In 
youth he was an oarsman and rowed on the 
first Harvard crew. In later life he was wise 
in his habits, abstemious in the use of wine 
and tobacco and through most of his years 
totally abstinent from them. He took regular 
exercise, walking, riding and swimming, 
never to the point of extreme fatigue, and 
he believed that his health and endurance, 
remarkable to the age of four score and ten, 
were chiefly due to these sensible habits. 

Secondly, he chose a noble profession, 
prepared himself thoroughly for it, and re- 
fused to be diverted from it. When he came 
back from two years in Europe, where he 
had gone to learn all that the greatest 
chemists in the world could teach him, he 


was offered the position of treasurer of a 
prosperous cotton mill, at a much larger 
salary than he could earn as a teacher. “I 
must refuse it,” he said. “I am to give my 
life to education.” In the business world he 
could have made a great deal of money; 
but service was his aim. How many young 
men today would have made the choice 
he made?, Yet the quality within him that 
led him to make that choice was influential 
in winning for him the name of. our first 
citizen. 

Confronted with opportunity as president 
of Harvard University, he displayed other 
qualities—resolution and courage. He had 
thought out his problem, and he went boldly 
yet tactfully ahead, to the revolutionizing 
of American education and the liberalizing 
of American thought. When one of the older 
members of his faculty querulously asked 
why certain methods of organization un- 
changed for two generations were to be 
altered, he blandly replied, “I can answer 
that question; there is a new president.” 
He was never afraid of work, never afraid 
of responsibility. He did nothing that long 
consideration had not convinced him was 
wise and necessary; but, so convinced, he 
was fearless in pursuing his path. 

President Eliot was not infallible even 
in his own particular field. But he had a 
vitality of mind, a disinterestedness _ of 
motive, a fertility of resource, a freshness 
of outlook on the world and a sturdy robust- 
ness of character that made him respected 
and looked-up-to by the most eminent of 
his contemporaries. He made no great for- 
tune, and wielded no political power, but 
because of the influence he exerted over 
the thoughts and the opinions of his fellow- 
citizens he was in his old age America’s first 
citizen. 


THE ORIGIN OF BASEBALL 


OME of the villages of England are 
blessed with delightful names—quaint, 
cozy, redolent of the countryside and sug- 
gestive of antiquity. Such a village is Chip- 
ping Norton—a pleasant sound, though no 
more grateful to the ear, and perhaps less 
stimulating to the imagination, than the 
names of those other hamlets of a related 
designation, Chipping Ongar and Chipping 
How much more interesting are 
such words, which smack of the soil and 
caress the auditory nerve, than the Perus 
and Pekins, the Jonesvilles and Clarkstowns, 
with which the map of the United States is 
studded. 

But having given Chipping Norton its 
due, as a village with a charming name of its 
own, we must protest against a claim that 
one of its enthusiastic citizens has made for 
it. They play baseball—or what they call 
baseball—at Chipping Norton, and the 
captain of the local team is said to have re- 
marked to some interested American visitors 
that baseball was pene there before it was 
ever heard of in this country, and that the 
sees was taken to America by one Abner 

ubleday, who was himself a native of 
Chipping Norton, It would be hard to get 
more mistakes into an equal number of 


here be- 
tes. The 
game of rounders, from which baseball is 
usually held to be remotely descended, was 
played for hundreds of years in Chipping 
Norton doubtless, and all over England. But 
in this country, rounders passed through the 
intermediate stages of town-ball, three-old- 
cat and scrub, and eventually developed into 
baseball, a game as unlike its ancient an- 
cestor as a Scotch collie is unlike a Mexican 
hairless dog. As for Abner Doubleday, he 
had a lot to do with laying out the baseball 
diamond and formulating the earliest rules of 
the game, as a monument to his memory in 
Cooperstown, N. Y., sets forth. But he was 
born in Ballston Spa, N. Y., was an officer in 
the regular army of the United States, and a 
general of some distinction in the Civil War. 
If he ever heard of Chipping Norton, that 
was his closest connection with that enter- 
prising town. 

Baseball as such goes back to 1839 or 
thereabouts. There were organized nines in 
and about New York City in the forties, 
which played games for the entertainment of 
spectators. In those days, the side that first 
seored twenty-one runs won the game, a 
man was out if the ball he hit was caught on 
the first bound, and he was also out if he was 
hit, between bases, by a ball thrown by one 
of the opposing side. Little by little the rules 
were stiffened, overhand pitching was per- 
mitted, harder, less lively balls were used, 
and an elaborate technique of playing and 


_statements, 


Baseball was never played an 
fore it was played in the United 
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hitting was developed. The college boys took 
up the game as early as 1859, when Amherst 
and Williams met on the diamond, and with 
the close of the Civil War baseball, which 
seems to have been played a good deal by 
the soldiers in camp, spread like wildfire 
over the country. 

The Chipping Norton enthusiast is all 
wrong. Baseball is and always has been an 
American game, as American as Indian corn. 


MAJORITY OR MINORITY? 


"Tene are few pleasanter experiences in 
life than being a member ofa majority; to 
feel that the tide of public opinion or public 
feeling is with you rather than against you, 
to see the light of approval in friendly eyes 
and hear your suggestion greeted with a 
hearty “Good!” from a dozen throats is to 
taste the sweet, intoxicating pleasure of 
popularity, to which all of us are more or less 
susceptible. : 

And why shouldn’t a man take pride in 
being a member of a majority? In free gov- 
ernments it is majorities that place men in 
office, put policies into effect and do most of 
the world’s work. They are proper and neces- 
sary, for they represent power lawfully and 
efficiently applied. ‘‘A working majority” is 
no idle phrase. 

But before you congratulate yourself on 
being of the majority, ask yourself whether 
you are helping to make the opinion of the 
majority, which alone gives it power, or 
whether the majority is making-your opinion 
—whether, in short, you are swimming with 
the tide merely because it is easier and 

leasanter, or are going that way because it 
is the direction in which yeu really wish to 
head. 

There are times in a man’s life when he 
ag afford to be of the majority; times 
when 


“ Duty whispers low, thou must!” 


and the “must” means opposition instead of 
acquiescence. Those times come even in 
school days, when the occasion demands 
that conscience rather than convenience 
answer. The coward utters his perfunctory 
“yes” or keeps still; but courage disdains to 
withold its ‘‘no,” even though it be the only 
one to break the silence, and though jeers or 
laughter drown it. It is in the moral heat of 
such moments that character is forged and 


tempered. ee te 

If history teaches us anything, it is that 
the minority of ren wea if it was right, is 
the majority of today; and, as Wendell 
Phillips said, in one of the noblest sentences 
that man ever uttered, ‘One on God's side is 
a majority.” 


THIS BQ@worsn 


ONE DICTATOR IS OUT 


(ZQENERAL PANGALOS, who has been for 
a year or more military dictator of Greece, 
was very quietly but efficiently deprived of 
his authority, while he was absent from 
Athens on what he considered a well-earned 
vacation. The coup d’état was engineered by 
the same men whom he drove out of office in 
1925. Admiral Konduriotis is again to act 
as President, and .General Kondylis, who 
seems to have been the active head of the 
revolution, is to be the Premier and chief 
administrative force in the new government. 
There was no bloodshed whatever; the army 
simply slipped out of the hands of Pangalos 
into Ft of Kondylis, and everything went 
through smoothly. The new rulers of Greece 
are, from our point of view, better men, and 
more attached to liberal and democratic 
institutions. The fact remains that they are 
military men, and that Greece is still the 
plaything of rival military factions. 


WITH _THE CHEMISTS AT 
WILLIAMSTOWN 


THs year’s session of the Institute of 
Politics at Williamstown, Mass., has 
been devoted chiefly to a discussion of the 
place of chemistry in world affairs, and much 
that is interesting was said. One eminent 
savant declared that there was no necessity 
of being thrifty in the use of coal, oil, or 
other fuel, since the researches of the chem- 
ists would infallibly supply the world with 
other and vastly more effective means of 
energy. To this general prediction, Professor 
Pompilio, an Italian scientific man of repu- 
tation, added the specific forecast that the 


‘situation of, the French 
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discovery of a method of releasing the ener <\ 
of the atom was imminent, and that th: 
civilization would be faced with the alter- 
native of destruction by the new and ter- 
rific forces, or a rise to unheard of wealth 
and leisure through the intelligent direction 
of these forces. Sir James Irvine foresaw the 
next war—if we are unlucky enough to have 
one—fought out with chemical weapons. 
Poisonous gas dropped in bombs by aviators 
would be the chief offensive weapon, he 
declared, and he believed that the effective- 
ness of such an attack would be so great 
that a war would be fought to an end in a 
few weeks or even a few > aly Other learned 
men promised us synthetic food made from 
the nitrogen of the air acted upon by sun- 
light, and Doctor Barnard of ie American 
Institute of Baking, praising the yeast 
plant as a source of nutrition, said that thirty 
men in a factory the size of a city block 
can produce in the form of yeast as much 
food value as a thousand men working on 
seventy-five thousand acres under ordinary 
agricultural conditions. What a very dif- 
ferent world it will be if the chemists have 
their way with it! 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM ON A DIET 


IN the effort to restore the financial strength 
of their governments and to stabilize 
their falling currencies, France and Belgium 
are resorting to expedients of economy that 
recall the war-time restrictions that all 
countries were obliged to make. White 
bread—bread made wholly of white flour, 
that is—is forbidden in order to reduce the 
amount of wheat that must be imported. 
Premier Poincaré has also made the res- 
taurants of Paris cut their dinners to two 
dishes in addition to soup and dessert, in 
order to “put an end to exaggerated con- 
sumption in: luxury establishments, es- 
pecially frequented by foreigners.” This may 
be a partly political move to call the atten- 
tion of traveling Americans to the difficult 
government and 

le. Also all merchants selling necessaries 
of life must post a list of prices in front of 
their shops, and those lists are subject to 
in ion and control by government offi- 
cials. Every effort is being made to enforce 
aneprve economy, plainness of living and 
air prices. So far the policy has been followed 
by a gradual but encouraging increase in the 
value of the franc. 


A PEACE CONGRESS 


T= meeting of the International Peace 
Congress at Bierville, France, was in- 
teresting for the general fraternization that 
was Ol between the French and Ger- 
man delegates, but it accomplished little 
that was definite in the cause of peace. As 
so often happens, the national bias of the 
different delegations led to frequent dis- 
agreements upon the most fundamental 
questions. The Asiatic delegates, led by 
K. M. Panikkar, a Hindu, declared that 
the Congress was considering peace from 
the European point of view exclusively and 
demanded that, before everything else, all 
wars in Asia and Africa must be abandoned 
and all attempts of European nations to 
dominate or control African and Asiatic 
—_— must come to an end. “The Pax 

ritannica may suit the League of Nations,” 
Mr. Panikkar shouted, “but it does not suit 
the Hindus.” So difficult it is to advance the 
cause of peace in political ways. The: mind 
and will of mankind must be altered before 
much will be accomplished. 


. MEXICO MORE PACIFIC 


N response to a letter sent to him by the 
Mexican bishops, President Calles has 
suggested that the courts and the Congress 
are the proper agencies to which the Catho- 
lics who are protesting against the recent 
religious edicts of the government should 
apply. The church dignitaries took the ad- 
vice politely and declared that they would 
at once lay their case before the courts and 
in an agitation for the repeal of those 
articles in the Constitution on which the 
edicts are based. This method of approaching 
the question will be much more pacifte than 
the abandonment of religious services and 
the proclamation of a commercial boycott, 
and it may result in a general amelioration 
of the bad. feeling that has existed between 
Catholics and Radicals since the govern- 
ment took its stand. There have been 
occasional instances of gun-fighting as @ 
result of the passions which the controversy 
has aroused, but not so much violence 2s 
there was reason to fear. 
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MISCELLANY. 
ON. WAKING 


Every morning, where I lie, 


My window frames a dream; 
Across a square expanse of sky 
Marvelous cloud-shapes gleam; 
And if I'move to the left or right 
Only an inch or two, 
A poplar tree swings into. sight 
Etched on the white and blue. 
Dawning sky and a poplay tree, 
This and nothing more— 
But there 1s created a world for me 
I never have seen before! 
Once let the house begin to wake, 
And all that one may see 
Are plates to wash, and beds to make, 
And a needle to thread, maybe. 
The. first child up will obscure the sky, 
And lure one back to earth; 
So, quick! While the. priceless minutes flv, 
‘Let me seize their wonder and worth. 
Here are my ships with silver sails 
On a blue and limitless sea; 
And every morning my fancy hails 
One coming home to me! 
Rosy the dawn, or rainy. the dawn, 
Treasure is always there, 
Where my eastern sash is open drawn, 
To the heaven in a window-square. 
Here is a path for the spirit’s flight; 
Here is my cloudland free— 
Castles built on a dazzling height 
Back of a poplar tree. 
And as I dream and wake and smile, 
God comes very near 
And shows me a vision of things worth while, 
A vision crystal clear; 
I hear as a master musician hears; 
I see as a poet sees; 
I catch bright strains of other spheres, 
And enchanting melodies. 
Yes, God Himself points out the way 
The lovely visions tend— 
A plate to shine and put away, 
And a little frock to mend! 
— Rupy WEYBURN TosiAs 


A BETTER COUNTRY 

ERY interesting is the comment upon 

the lives of those heroic men and women 
whose faith, variously manifest, makes up 
the honor roll of the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle of the Hebrews, ‘“‘They seek a better 
country.” The adjective “heavenly”’ which 
follows in the next clause does not mean that 
they were thinking mainly of heaven; they 
were seeking conditions in a country on 
earth which they -believed were like the 
personal and ethical conditions of heaven. 
That is to say, they were seeking a better 
social and political order. 

A’ really ‘good political government has 
been the dream and almost the despair of 
right-minded men since organized society be- 
gan... Whether men ever yet have found it is 
a question which need. not here be discussed. 
Certain it is that» men are less confident 
than they once were that they know just how 
it isto be secured. But of Noah, Abraham, 
David, Samuel and ail the rest of the ancient 
heroes. it is said, “They seek a better 
country,”’ 

There were two ways in which they 
sought it. Some, like Abraham and Moses, 
went out from the country where they were, 
Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees and 
Moses from Egypt, and they sought to estab- 
lish in new lands a purer government and 
worthier worship. Others, who were not 
emigrants, sought to make better the coun- 
try where they were. History has shown both 
kinds of pioneers. The future must produce 
fewer of the men who go out and more in 
proportion of those who stay where they are 
and seek to make their own country better. 
The Mayflower and the covered wagon both 
belong..to the past, but the spirit that in 
them moved westward with the sun still 
must find expression among people to whom 
new lands are no longer possible. 

The hope of a better country and a better 
world is one that has inspired both men and 
women to deeds of valor, and the faith that 
this could be was a direct product of reli- 
gious faith. God is the greatest of all adven- 
turers; the first and most fearless of all 


pioneers. The urge and initiative toward. 


better things, the faith, spite of all human 


failures, that men and nations can live: 


worthily and happily on this pane. are part 
of that. cosmic impulse which prophetic 


_ the wonderful Kalambo Falls, where the 


THE YOUTH’S 


souls define as inspiration from God: This, if |, 


anything, will give us a better country and a 
better world. It'is the hope that maketh not 
ashamed. 


A QUARTER-MILE WATERFALL 


N the forests of East Africa, not far from 
the lower end of Lake Tanganyika, are 


Kalambo River plunges over a sheer preci- 
pice more than twelve hundred feet high 
and a little later drops four hundred feet 
more over. another rock terrace. These 
falls are’ not certainly the highest in the 
world. There are falls in our own Yosemite 
Valley that are higher. But no such body 
of water passes over them as the Kalambo 
River carries. In respect of both height and 
volume the Kalambo Falls are unique. 
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Strangely enough these falls have only 
recently been. visited and photographed. 
They are only forty or fifty miles from the 
town of Bismarckburg on Lake Tanganyika, 
and on the old frontier between Rhodesia 
and German East Africa. But though their 
existence has been reported by the natives, 
and one or two white men are known to have 
seen them in. years past, the country in which 
they lie is so difficult that most travelers 
have never ventured to penetrate it. 


THE COLLEGE JOKE OF THE WEEK 
Scores gent: “My lad, are you to be my 

caddie?” 

Caddie: “Yes, sir.”’ 

“And how are you. at finding lost balls?” 

“Very good, sir.” ) © 

“Well, look around and find one, and we'll 
start the game.” , 

—Georgia Tech Yellow Jacket. 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


Editor’s Note: There are so many motion 
pictures; how can any family tell which are 
really worth seeing? The following list, re- 
vi every week, contains the pictures 
which The Youth's Companion recommends 
to you, as clean and interesting. We cannot 
express any opinion about other pictures 
which are shown on the same programme. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BLUE RIBBON LIST 

Lovey Mary—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

An orphan herself, Mary befriends another waif 
and finds happiness and a home thereby. Bessie Love. 
Born to the West—Paramount 

Zane Grey's story of the Nevada gold rush and 
the coming of the law. Jack Holt and Raymond 
Hatton, 
The Last Frontier—Producers’ Distributing Corp. 

Adventures of the homesteaders of the '60’s Indian 
raids and stampeding buffaloes. William Haines and 
Marguerite de ia Motte. 
Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! First National 

The uproariously, funny story of a cross-continental 
walking match. Harry Langdon. 
The Show-Off—Paramount 

Laughable comedy of a family which acquires an 
incurably boastful son-in-law. Ford Sterling and Lois 
Wilson, 
More Pay, Less Work. William Fox 

Two young people show their parents that codpera- 
tion is better business than competition. Mary Brian 
and Charles Rogers. 





COMPANION 





WE GUARANTEE 





FOR 25 YEARS 





—and sell at 
factory price 






- So confident are we that the New 
Companion. Sewing Machine will . 
meet your highest expectations - 
that we are willing to make you 
the following liberal offer: 





If the New Companion Sewing Machine 
you select is not perfectly satisfactory in 
every particular after you have tried it in 
your home three months, we will RE- 


| FUND YOUR MONEY 
||. the machine at our expense. 


and take back 





NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE. 


There’s 


no other machine, at any price, that will do 
better work or that is more durable than the 


New Companion. It is full ball beari 
running, and 
ments. 


ing, easy 
complete set of best attach- 
Each machine is warranted for 25 


years. 


MANY NEW IMPROVEMENTS. The New 
Companion-has all the- features of an up-to- 


date machine, including also m 
provements found on no other. . T 


are all 


fully described in our illustrated booklet. 
OUR LOW PRICES are possible only because 
we sell direct from “factory-to-home.”” Other- 
wise the price of the New Companion would be 
DOUBLE the 
ent price. We offer a 
choice of iffer- 





ATTRACTIVE 
TERMS 


Not. only does our - 
Factory-to-Home. 
‘ enable you to 
hist ae 


The Portable Electric 
low price, but we 


also havean arrangement whereby the 


poymene — : over: months, 
makes it possi ior anyone to own one 
of these first- Compani Don’t 


panions. 
be satisfied with an inferior machine, but get 
full particulars from us before making a 
selection. 


A post-card request 
booklet and full parti 


—— our free illustrated 
rs by return mail. 


SEND IT NOw. 


Sewing Machine Dept. 


The Youth’s Companion 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 




















Penalize 
unruly hair— 


Train it to stay in place—all day! 
Try this dressing —FREE 


Off-side! .. Penalized five yards. . 

Penalize your unruly hair!—it’s off- 
side most of the time. Out of place, 
straggly-looking—an hour after you 
brush it. 

Stop experimenting: with your hair! 
Start now to use the dressing more fel- 
lows rely on than any other. This 
dressing is Stacomb. 

No matter how you wear your hair, 
Stacomb will keep it that way—until 
further notice! 

Yet Stacomb never leaves your hair sticky- 
looking nor greasy. Nor and brittle—an 
easy prey to dandruff—as daily wetting with 
water makes it. Stacomb is actually beneficial, 
since it helps to prevent dandruff. 

And whether you prefer the combing cream 
(in jars and tubes) or the new Liquid Stacomb; 
you will find that both forms are equally pleas- 
ant to use and either one will really keep 


your hair in place. At all drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


FREE OFFER — Slacomt 





Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. AB-38, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 

Original, cream form 6 New liquid form — 











Are Your Plans for the 
School Year Unsettled ? 


Choose a School Which 
Will Prepare You for 
Your Future. 

Select The School Carefully 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS: 
Art 


Music 
Dramatics 


SECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


BOARDING SCHOOLS: 
Boys’ 
Girls’ 
Coeducational 


SPECIAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
——— = = (Cut this out)———-— — —: 
WHAT ARE YOU PLANNING TO BE? 


Si Men ddececceccecdesaede Will you 
kindly send me information? y 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 




















DON’T LET HAY FEVER 


develop into BRONCHITIS and ASTHMA 


HAY-FEVER being a ive disease tends year by year to invade the lower respirato 
tract Chronic Bronchitis and Bronchial or Spasmodic Asthma, with its train 


and develop into 
of untold suffering. 


THE HAYES METHOD OF TREATMENT 


REVERSES THIS PROCESS and by removing the 
the normal power of resistance and eradicates the disease from the system. 


For information and blank for Free Examination address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘ASKING FOR BULLETIN Y-266 - 


rlying CAUSE of the disease restores 
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Proceedings | 
of Y.C. Experimental Lab © 


At Wollaston, Mass. 
July 7. 
Painted the windmill gray; red and_ green 
shutters on the windows. Worked on the new 


scooter modeled after a hydroplane. It is to be 
40 inches long. 


July 8. 

Busy on the speed launch, also 40 inches 
jong. Made four polo mallet heads. Working in 
the Lab now isn’t much like what it was when 
we were building Cinderella. Then it was 
around zero—and now it is nearer 100. 


July 10. ~ : 
Everybody doing something different—and 
something which he elected to do himself. 
Member Call experimenting on small airplanes. 
His favorite place for shunting them off into the! 
heavens is from: the top of the Lab. Member 
Sawyer, after turning the mallet heads and 
painting the,big windmill, is thinking of a small 
hydroplane. Member O'Connell is doing the 
super-scooter, and Member MacDonald is at 
work on a speed launch. 


July 12. 
Everybody working on his own pet project. 
Boats are slow—but fascinating. 


July 13. 

Tested the 40-inch hydroglider in a small pond 
near the Lab. It works very well with itsrubber- . 
band power plant, although the absence of a 
rudder made its progress erratic. It is also much 
too heavy. We plan to build a much lighter one 
with speedier lines. 


July 14. 

The speed launch is progressing slowly. This 
we plan to equip with an electric motor. The 
launch is a cypress, built like an honest-to- 
goodness boat—windows and everything. 


July 15. 

Building a cabin in the launch. It looks like a 
real boat. Member Sawyer made a beautiful 
airplane propeller for the hydroglider from 
sections of different-colored woods. 


July 16. 

Building up the hull of the hydroglider—bread 
and butter fashion. It is much lighter than the 
first one. 


August 2. 


The Lab has been closed on account of vaca- 
tions. We all needed one. Now we are back at 
work once more. Made the step for the hydro- 
glider. Planning the motor arrangement for the 
launch. 


August 3. 


Built cabin for the launch. Made it of mahog- 
any veneer. Rigged up a mast and yard. 


August 4. 


Assembled the motor and propeller on the 
launch. Found our propeller which we cut from 
sheet brass (leftover from Cinderella) was too 
large; so cut out another. The power seemed a 
little weak; so we added another dry cell. This 
_ speeds it up. 


August 5. 

Started cutting out and shaping hull of the 
hydroglider. This is all sugar-pine, a new wood | 
to us, and it is wonderful to work with; not!a 
knot or a troublesome grain in it. Just the right 
thing for boat hulls. Took the launch out to a 
pond to see what we should see. It functions. 
Member MacDonald, who made it, and the 
Governor, nearly fell into the water, so excited 
were they over seeing the little boat scoot along 
by itself. 


Membership Coupon 


To join the Y. C. Lab, as an Associate 
.. Member, use the coupon below, which will 
* bring you full particulars concerning the 
, Society. If elected, you will have the right to 
ask any question concerning mechanics, en- 
gineering, wood and metal working, radio, 
and so forth. You will also become eligible to 
compete for the Weekly, Quarterly and Annual 
Awards miade by the Society, and you will 
receive its button and ribbon. There are ‘ho 
fees or dues. 


The Director, Y.C. Lab 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Iamaboy ........years of age, and am inteér- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
‘. me full particulars and an application blank, on 
i: which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab: 


re 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


APPROVED 


AFTER TEST 
*. BYTHE + 


da) 


This seal on manu- 

factured products — 

certifies tests .made 
by the Y. C. Lab 


EMBER WIL- 
LIAM R. MAR- 
STON (16) of Dana, IIl., 
constructed an efficient 
water pump at a cost of 
three dollars. Most in- 
genious use was made of 
discarded material. The 
‘complete description of 


“Member Marston's 


project is published, as 

many of our mémber- 

ship are interested in 

the water-supply prob- 

lem. This pump was 

made from parts ob- 

tained from an old auto ’ 
tire pump, some Ford parts, pipe fittings, 
angle iron cut from a steel fence post, a 
length of rubber hose and a drive pulley from 
an electric washing machine. 

“The frame was made by placing two 
pieces of angle iron 27” long, about 5” apart. 
Four crosspieces of iron were placed at 
proper intervals; two to clamp the cylinder 
and two for the crosshead. 

“The cylinder was made by placing a 
length of brass tubing (which was obtained 
from the auto pump) inside a 1}’’ x 4” pipe 
nipple. This was almost an exact fit. A little 
of the cylinder was left at each end to batter 
over the pipe and solder. On one end of this 
was screwed a reducing tee, 1” x 1” x 1}”. 
On the other end a cross, 1” x 1” x 14” was 
used. This was then clamped to the frame, 
with thé 1” runs vertical, and the 1}”’ open- 
ing left in the cross toward the center of the 
frame, the tee being even with the end of the 
frame. 

“The pump head consists of two reducers 
screwed into the cross, the first 13” to 1” and 
the second 1” to 3”. Into the last reducer is 
screwed a packing box. 

“The piston and piston rod were taken 
from the auto pump. Another leather was 
added, turned opposite from the one already 
on it. This was done to make the pump 
double acting. The piston rod was cut the 
right length and passed through the hole in 
the crosshead. A loop was then made in it to 
accommodate the connecting rod pin. 

“The crosshead was made from a solid 
piece of iron approximately 23” x 3” x 3”, 
with a hole drilled through it so that it rests 
flat on guides when in position. The hole 
was — smaller than the piston rod, so 
that when forced on it cannot slip. Enough 
of the piston rod was left so that the loop 
could be made as explained before. 

“The runs for the crosshead were made 
from bar iron 43” x 3” x 3’. The bushings 
which were ‘uséd ‘to hold the -pieces of' each 
run apart were taken from a Ford magnéto. 


THE. Y.-C. LAB 
The National Soccety for Ingenious “Boys 
The 43rd Weekly 
$5 Award 
A PRACTICAL WATER PUMP #% he ¥..C; Lab, use 


Our Members and Asso- 
ciate Members are wear- 
ing their buttons and 
ribbons in this way. To 


(They are used in fasten- 
ing the magnets.) 

“The crank shaft and 
connecting rod. were 
taken from an old milk- 
shake machine: Tho 
crank has about a 23” 
stroke. 

“Bearings were made 
by clamping Ford wrist- 

in bushings to oak 

locks. A. piece was 
taken out of each of the 
bushings so that the 
wear could be taken up. 

“The drive pulley 
was taken from an 

electric washing-machine. It is about 19” 
in diameter. 

“Making the valves was about the most 
difficult part; of course I could have bought 
check valves, but this would have made an 
extra expense; so I made them. 

“Bushings obtained from a Ford trans- 
mission were placed inside of 1” close-pipe 
nipples and soldered. A little of the bushing 
was left extending at one end to face for a 
valve seat. Guides were made by soldering 
two — of brass (one at the bottom and 
one at the top) with holes bored in them for 
the valve stems across the bushings. These 
are only }” wide, so that they do not hinder 
the flow of water. The valves were cast from 
Babbitt. They are 1” in diameter and }” 
thick. The valve stems, which are heavy 
pieces of copper wire, were placed in the 
center of the mould and the Babbitt poured 
around them, the stems being long enough to 
extend below the last guide about an inch so 
that a spring could be put on. The valves 
were then faced with rubber. 

“The valves were then screwed into the 
” om of the large tee and cross. Then 

*on each of the top valves was screwed a 1” 
tee, with the side openings facing each other. 
Into each of the side openings was screwed 
a 3” x 1” nipple; a piece of rubber hose. was 
put across the gap left and clamped. One of 
the openings is the outlet, and the other is for 
priming. 

“The lower part of the pump is made the 
same way, only an elbow was put in place of 
one of the tees so that one opening was left 
for the inlet. : 

“This pump has been in actual use for 
over a month and has’ proved to be very 
satisfactory. The flow, taking into considera- 
tion the time it takes to fill a 150-gallon 
supply tank, I have estimated at 200 gallons 
per hour. The motor used is } horsepower. 
The pump, without the motor, cost ap- 
proximately three dollars This was‘for pipe 
fittings, belting and bolts.”’ 


Lathe Construction 


NE of the most useful 
tools of a well- 

equipped workshop is the 
lathe. Unfortunately, this 
machine tool is very ex- 
pensive to buy. A boy who 
really wants one can build 
one, as a number of our 
members have done. 

For some little time the 
Y. C. Lab has seriously 
considered plans for home- 
made lathes. When the 
Director and Governors | | 
are convinced that the 
plans for this lathe are the 
best that can be developed 
they will be published for 
the benefit of our member- 
ship. 

Those who have con- 
structed this machine tool 
can give other members thé ‘bénefit of their 
experience. Describe your lathe and mention 
any changes you would make -if you were 
building another. Describe the operations 
that you can perform with ‘it ard any in- 
genious features connected with its design or 
operation. 


Member Gilbert Hines 

(16) of Fairbury, Illinois, 

made this lathe. It can be 

operated by an engine. or 

by foot power, and is capa- 

ble of turning wood and 

iron. Polishing, turning and 

threading operations can be 

tformed on it. Member 

ines made three different- 

size chucks for holding the 

work. One of these is made 

in a way similar to the 

ordinary four-jawed type. 

The other two are made 

from a }-inch nut and a 

piece of pipe threaded on 

the inside. The bearings 

for the lathe are Babbitt. 

Member Hines receives 

a Special Award and pro- 

x : motion to Member for. the 

ideas given to the Y. C. Lab on his chucks. 

The success of Member Hines should be 

an encouragement to other members who feel 

the need of this most useful machine tool and 

are in doubt regarding their ability to con- 

struct it out of materials at hand. Write 
to the Director regarding your problems. 
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Two Special Awards 


N granting awards thé Director and -Gover- 
nors pay most careful.attention to the age of 
the Associate Member or Member who submits 
the project. It is to be expected, of course, that 
the older the constructor the more finished will 
be his workmanship. Two Special Awards ar: 
made this week. These are made to boys nine 
and fifteen years old. In each case the project 
is a model airplane. A comparison of their work- 
manship will show the careful consideration oi 
age taken by the Award: Committee. 

Member David - Thompson, . Jr. (9), of 
Wheaton, IIl., built his airplane model from a 
2” x 2” cigar box, and old film spools from a 
kodak. The -struts were constructed from 
match-sticks. : 


David Thempson 


M*®M BER JOEL B. STEVENS (15) of 
Watertown, Mass., being 6 years older 
than Member David Thompson, it was to be 
expected that his model should show the benefit 
of his longer years of experience. His description 
is excellent. Others may wish to build this 
model. Here are Member Stevens's directions: 

“The model airplane which I made is not 
intended to fly. I merely tried to make a repro- 
duction of an airplane. The fuselage of the plane 
is made of two white pine boards 1” x 2” x 13”. 
Each board forms a vertical half of the fuselage. 
Temporarily clamping the boards together, 
start about four inches from one end and round 
off the edges, tapering slightly. Next turn the 
boards over and round off the remaining edges. 
Taper so that the boards become an ellipse 
#” wide by 7” high. Next take the boards 
apart and hollow them out on their inner sides 
as much as is practicable. Glue or nail the 
boards together and saw a vertical slot in the 
small end 7%” wide and 3” deep. At 43” from 
the front, bore a 1” hole for the cockpit. 

“For the wings and rudder I used slats from 
orange boxes. The upper wing is 17}’’ x 23”, 
and the lower one is 15” x 2}’’. The lower wing 
is nailed to the fuselage 1} from the front. 
The long struts are 3” long, and they are round 
at the ends to fit into holes in the wings. The 
amount of taper on the fusclage will determine 


the lengths of the four little struts, which are 
held in the same way. The rear wing is 6” 
x 24’. The rudder is cut to fit over the fuselage 
and into the slot which was previously cut. It 
is 3’ long by 23” high. The propeller is 4” x 
#’. The wing skids and tail skids are finish 
nails bent to shape and glued in holes.provided 
for them. The carriage for the wheels is made of 


' stiff wire and fastened in the same way.” 


Questions and Answers - 


Q.—I would like to know whether an amateur 
could make a very small crystal receiver. If so, I 
would like very much to have a description of one. 
Associate’ Member Charles E. Keiser, Union 
City, Tenn. 


A.—by Councilor Clapp: There are a number 
of ways in whicha very small crystal receiver 
may be constructed. The writer once had such 
a receiver mounted within the case of an old 
Ingersoll watch. This receiver consisted of a 
fixed condenser, formed of alternate layers ot 

per and tinfoil about two inches by three 
inches in size (the condenser was rolled tightly 
when finished); a tuning coil, which was fixed, 
and was composed of about 200 turns of very 
fine silk-covered wire wound on the tube of the 
fixed condenser as a form; a crystal detector, in 
which the crystal was mounted on the back of 
the watch with the adjustment made through 
the stem; and binding posts mounted on the 
back of the watch for the antenna, ground and 
telephone receiver connections. The range of 
such a receiver depends upon the antenna and 
ground connections and upon the tuning which 
may be accomplished in the receiver. In the 
case mentioned above, there is no adjustment 
of the tuning, other than that obtained by 
changing the number of turns on the coil. 
Once that number is obtained which gives the 
best results, the number is left fixed. 

Small crystal sets in which tuning is accom- 
plished on the variometer idea, by sliding one 
pan-cake coil over another, for example, may 
be made which are very satisfactory as far.as 
adjustment is concerned. 
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est. 1916-=PAT'D — 
Brings Eggs 
All Winter 


Crs. 

ADMITS VIOLET RAYS 
Now it is easy to get lots of eggs all winter. Just build 
ths GLASS CLOPH eras ied onto Your hen bong 
pac 4 RL A 
the room. Allows hens to scratch and work up vitality. 
winter egg its cost many times. Try it. 
Cla centr ye eh emai i 
Ideal for poultry houses, hot beds, barns, 


=l-Jaaly Ne Send + 00 fon, bigy roll 4 Ft, jong 

after ten days use, you do not find 
it better than glass or any substitute, return it and we will 
foto ”? wii Reach order, mee! aac 
on request” (Many dealers seli Glass ) 


TURNER BROS, wettnatcn: ono Dept. 972 

















: BUILD AND FLY A 
hy MODEL 
: ee AEROPLANE 
—_* Learn the principles of 
F <aen Aviation with an accu- 
5 rate model of a real 
‘plane, Ideal Scale Drawings and Building-Flying In- 
structions show you how, Drawings and Instructions 
for any one of the following ‘planes sent tpaid for 
25 cents: Curtiss JN4D-2 Training Plane; DeHaviland 
Plane; NC-4 Seaplane, Bleriot, Nieuport or Taube 
Monoplane; or Cecil P. Racer. C 
48 PP. Catalog of Parts and by ok: postpaid 
DEAL & SUPPLY C 

















AEROPLANE . 
New York City 


408-410 West B’way 








30 Days FREE Trial 
ngers direct from our factory, express 
paymontooniy 8b a month, Write today 
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Gate Extinction—lIts Causes 


and Remedies 
By EDWIN A. OSBORNE 
Field Naturalist, Permanent Wild Life Proteétion Fund of America 


IKEthe early 
L overcast of an 
approaching 
thunder storm, the 
shadow of game ex- 
termination is hov- 
ering over us. As- 
tounding as it may 
seem, the progress of 
the extinction of wild 
life has gained such 
tremendous headway 
that Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, campaign- 
ing trustee of the 
Permanent Wild Life 
Protection Fund of 
America, is not speak- 
ing amiss when he 
predicts that this 
country will be as 
barren of killable 
game as the Gobi 
deserts of Manchuria 
within twenty-five 
years, unless a uni- 
versal awakening to 
our duty occurs in the immediate future. 
It is an unfortunate nation-wide trait of a 
large percentage of the American people to 
pollute, destroy and make destitute of wild 
life the woods and waters that adorn the face 
of nature, tearfully repent and then with 
enormous labor and expense try to ‘bring 
back"’ a portion of their wickedly squandered 
heritage. I might well say that, stripped to 
the naked truth, our “‘game protection” and 
so-called “‘game conservation” constitute 
the most ghastly exhibit of combined folly 
to be found in the history of the nation. 

At the present time there is no longer any 
moose-hunting anywhere in the United 
States save in Wyoming for this year. There 
is no longer any antelope-hunting anywhere 
in the country. Hunting the white mountain 
goat is now extinct. The Arizona elk has been 
exterminated along with the California 
grizzly bear. Caribou-hunting has ceased in 
every state. Only in the northwestern part 
of Wyoming is there any hunting of moun- 
tain sheep. Elk-hunting exists at the present 
time in three states instead of thirty-two, as 
formerly, and in nine states squirrel-hunting 
is extinct. 

Here we have just a few examples of the 
serious situation confronting wild life in the 
United States at the present time. But our 
evidence of the deplorable conditions which 
we. shall inevitably face unless drastic 
measures are taken to protect game is not 
confined to the. above-mentioned species. 
I submit here a few further facts concerning 
American game birds: 

In nine states the hunting of prairie 
chickens is extinct. 

In four states woodcock are considered to 
be totally extinct; and this condition un- 
doubtedly exists in several other states, 
although it has not been admitted by those 
who hunt. 

The Eastern prairie chicken is within 
eight birds of total extinction, despite the 
combined efforts of nature lovers to avert 
this extermination. 

All hunting of wood duck has been pro- 
hibited to save if possible that species from 
the fate of so many other game birds. 

Indications point to the end of hunting 
the butter-ball duck within the course of the 
next two years. 

In twelve states indications pointing to 
the extinction of quail has made it necessary 
to have closed seasons for long periods. 

In twenty-four states the gradual extinc- 
tion of the wild turkey has made it necessary 
to stop hunting that bird. : 

Hunting ruffed grouse is extinct in six 
states; in seven states the disappearance of 
sage grouse has stopped all hunting of that 
variety; in five states all grouse-hunting is 
extinct. 

in twelve states a serious decrease in the 
number of quail has stopped all quail- 
shooting, while the scarcity of ducks in 
twenty-four states has made it necessary 
to reduce the bag limits below what the 
Federal regulation calls for. 

To each one of the above-mentioned 





Extinct in four states 


species of game birds 
is attached a_ long 
story that would take 
an article in itself to 
explain. And, strange 
to narrate, these con- 
ditions are well 
known to the sports- 
men. But the sports- 
men have failed to 
grasp the importance 
of taking speedy ac- 
tion to eliminate the 
possibilities of still 
further depletion. 
“But what is the 
reason for the shock- 
ing decrease in Amer- 
ican game?” asks the 
interested observer. 
First and foremost 
is the lack of interest 
on the part of the 
general public in the 


protecting wild life 
for the years to come. 
According to authentic statistics there are 
some 6,000,000 hunters in the United States 
who venture forth each year and take their 
quota of game. The same figures further 
show that the population of the United 
States is about 110,000,000, thus. leaving 
some 104,000,000 people whe do not hunt 
and probably have no interest in hunting. 
The sportsmen naturally are most anxious 
to protect the interests of their sport, and 
the work of watching out for the interests 
of the game birds and animals which they 
kill is left to a small number of persons 
possessing a love for natural beauty and a 
desire for an abundance of game for the 
years to come. 

Judging from present conditions, Dr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, noted naturalist, 
is well within bounds when he warns the 
American ple that we are approaching 
“the end ade age of mammals.” 

One of the main reasons for the gradual 
extinction of so many species of game birds 
and animals is the super-generous bag 
limits existing in most states throughout the 
country. Where is the man who needs to take 
twenty-five ducks, eight geese or brant, 
twenty-five snipe, fifteen yellowlegs or 
plover, six woodcock, or twenty-five rails, 
coots and gallinules in the course of a single 
day? And yet under the Federal game regu- 
lations a hunter can take these totals in the 
majority of the states each day and be 
termed a “fair sportsman.” 

I can understand the romance of duck- 
shooting on a shore. front on a glorious da 
and can appreciate the expectancy and thrill 
of a covey of quail exploding in the air, with 
a short chance for a shot. But there are some 
things that I cannot understand. I wonder 
how any. man can term himself a ‘‘conserva- 
tive” sportsman after a day in pursuit of 
the diminutive sora rail. The sora rail is a 
tiny marsh bird about the bulk of a bobolink, 
which, incidentally, is only a trifle larger 
than an English sparrow. Its weight on the 
hoof is from three to four ounces when it is 
full fed and fat, but ordinarily it must tip 
the scales at about two ounces—the weight 
of two extra-long letters. Its getaway is poor, 
its flight is weak, and any gunner who 
cannot fill it full of shot is entitled to a 
“booby” prize. And yet our game laws 
permit us to destroy birds of this type and 
class them as “game’’! 

There is adequate room for a reduction in 
the bag limits on the shore birds and ducks of 
fifty per cent. We should afford our vanish- 
ing woodcock full protection for five years 
at least. Shut down the season on quail 
wherever indications point to serious deple- 
tion. Have the sora rail and other diminutive 
shore birds removed from the classification 
as game. 

We must awaken the American hunter to 
the seriousness of the situation. We must 
impress upon him the fact that the wild life 
of today is not ours, but is loaned to us in 
trust, and that we must give a satisfactory 
accounting to those who come after us and 
audit our records. 


all-important need for | 
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TS a date you don’t 
have to remember for 
historyexams. But you can 
easily remember this about 
it —that Millers Falls tools 
have been favoriteswith tool 
users for almost 60 years. 


Here is one that you will 
find in more carpenters’ tool 
chests than any other of its 
kind — our No. 32 Ratchet 
Brace. 





The first modern bit braces were 
Millers Falls Braces. They were the 
first tools the co y made. To 
those have been addled a group of 
carpenters’ tools, automobile tools 
and hack saws—all of them good 
tools, tools you’d be proud to own, 
to use. 


‘you write to us, mentioning Youth’s 


‘ompanion, we shall be glad to send 
you our small catalog. It’s complete. 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. 



























































Have You 


Dreamed 
—of a Trip Abroad? 


— of owning a fme 
Automobile? 


— of a College 
Education? 


Your Chance 
Is Coming 


r 


Watch for the 
October 21st 
Youth’s Companion 
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Dear Hazel Grey: Haven’t you 
heard people exclaim over 
some antique which belonged 
to their great grandmother or 
even came over in the Mayflower? Perhaps 
you have gone to some museum where you 
admired Italian chests and the soft colors on 


Italian paintings with raised haloes. I hope , 


that you have gazed in wonder at decorated 
Egyptian mummy cases which were painted 
centuries before the Christian Era! 

Did you know that this ancient process 
has been discovered and is now being used in 
modern ‘antiques’? The name is Gesso, 
which is a glue and clay preparation, color- 
less until treated with oil and gilt, then 
rubbed with powdered stone to give a true 
antique effect.-It is so simple that anyone 
can make a jewelry box that will look a 
hundred years old. Try it! 

Get an empty cigar box,—or you might 
use a tin candy box,—a small can of Gesso 
clay, a tube of oil paint, two paint brushes 
and a bottle of gilt paint. With a small flat 
bristle brush cover all but the base of the 
box with the clay. With the tip of the stiff 
bristles tap the surface of the clay to roughen 
or “stipple” it, then allow it to dry over 
night. The next day pry open the cover with 
the edge of a thin knife, giving a quick blow 
to crack the clay. 

Next, sandpaper the rough stipple points 
of clay and paint the entire surface with gilt 
paint. Allow it to dry overnight, then brush 
the entire surface with a thin layer of oil 
paint—blue, green or red is effective. Allow 
this to remain for about five minutes, then 
rub lightly with a soft cloth till the gilt 
shows through in places, as much as you 
desire. Allow to dry overnight, then sprinkle 
antique powder (which is just rotten stone 
powdered fine) and rub off lightly to give the 
dull antique effect that you are seeking. You 
an now paint the inside. with gilt and rub 
:powdered stone over it-when-dry: Treat the 
base of the box in the same way as the sides. 
Presto! Change! Your box is a hundred years 
old! 

When you are all through wash your clay 


You Will Find Many Uses 
for Marbled Paper 


Lakeland, Florida 
Dear Hazel Grey: | think some of your friends 
may be interested in making ‘‘marbled” 
paper as I have made it, for it decorates 
many things well and is fun to make. It 
lines envelopes and can be used to cover 
gift boxes, or for making lampshades. 

First, buy a can each of black, white, blue, 
red, green and yellow enamel paints for ten 
cents apiece at any five and ten-cent store. 
These main colors may be combined to form 
others. 

Now fill a flat basin—the size of the paper 
to be marked — with cold water. Stir each 
can with a separate stick. Then pour several 
drops of each color desired on top of the 
water. Stir lightly so that the colors will run 
together and spread out over the water. 

The next step is to lay the paper on top of 
the water for a few seconds. Then remove it, 
and you will find that the enamel has been 
transferred to the paper. Spread the paper 
out to dry after this. 

If you find that the drops of enamel sink 
in the water, thin the enamel with a little 
turpentine. When you are all through clean 
your basin with kerosene. 

You can vary your designs by using three 
or more colors at one time—but be sure 
that the colors harmonize! 

Yours truly, 
MARJORIE WEBB 


An Editorial Matter for Your 
Attention 


If some of you are making money in a 
way that you think will be of interest to 
other girls or boys and can write it up in 
a clear, well-presented account, sending a 
snapshot of yourself, and perhaps some 
others as illustrations, we shall be glad to 
consider your article for publication at regu- 
lar editorial rates. Are you making money 
by gardening—running a tea shop—sewing 
—drawing? Write and tell us about it. 


Wek Gera 


THE Youtnu’s CoMPANION 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A delicately tinted 
jewel box in Italian 
design would make 
an exquisite gift 


This old-fashioned picture card of a 

vase of softly colored flowers makes a 

charming and decorative thing when 

framed with an antique Gesso-finished 
plaque 


' brush-in water before it hardens, rinse the oil 


brush in turpentine or kerosene, and wash 
the gilt brush in gasoline. 

Now that you have tried simple objects 
perhaps you will want to make more elabo- 


Planning School or College Clothes 


HEN Suzanne and her mother started 

out to get Suzanne’s things for school, 
Mrs. Chadwick gave her $50 in addition to 
$20 to cover her brief case and any other ac- 
cessories or ‘extras.’ Suzanne said it was 
pretty hard to stick to, but it helped her just 
loads in making up her mind about what she 
would get, and she had to make every penny 
literally almost worth its weight in gold! The 
main difficulty was that she had to have a 
coat—a _ winter-travel-sport kind of one. 
There didn’t seem to be a thing for less than 
thirty or thirty-five dollars. And she had to 
have some dresses—and a hat. You can 
imagine what a time’she 
had finding just the right 
things to fit her pocket- 
book. But I think you'll 
be surprised at the re- 
sults. Here is her final 
expense account for new 
things: 


Fur-collared plaid 
top coat 
Two tailored wool 





jersey dresses.. 21.50 
eather brief case 7.25 
Soft felt hat .... 5.00 
Woolen scarf.... 3.95 
Dressy silk scarf 2.00 
Pair of kidskin 
a ee 2.00 
Pair of quilted 
satin bed slip- 
OE leis tects 125 
Cretonne laundry 
ee 1.00 
cre $69.45 


The day that Suzanne 
started back to Sherman 
Hall she looked awfully 
well, for her coat was a 
symphony of blue plaid 
that looked stunning 
over the soft Copenhagen 
blue of her plain jersey 
with its boyish linen 
collar and blue button 
trimming. 

Plaid materials are 
awfully good this fall, 
and the chances are that 
this type of coat will be 





Off to school 


~The Art of Making Antique Boxes 


rate ones by the same easy steps. If you can’t 
get supplies near home, the E. H. & A. C. 
Friedrichs Company, 9 Central Park West; 
New York City, havea catalogue of wooden 


boxes, candlesticks, plaques, and so forth. ' 


You can buy boxes for thirty-five, forty, 
sixty cents and upward. Plaques of heavy 
cardboard can be obtained from the F. G. 
Coover Company, Lincoln, Neb} for ten or 
fifteen ‘cents, and they also have a catalogue. 

When you have your box-(No. 101, size 
5%" x 34%", height 214”, with hinge and 
feet, at 75 cents, is good) put on the first 
coat of clay smoothly. Do not stipple, as it is 
easier to trace a design on a smooth surface 
the next day. In tracing a pattern on the 
cover use carbon paper. You can make a 
good selection from a-ten-cent envelope of 
sealing wax designs. (The Dennison Manu- 
facturing: Company, Framingham, Mass., 


‘carries a‘ good assortment). Build-up «the: 


design by dripping the clay from a small 
camel’s hair brush until it is raised above the 
surface. Let it dry overnight, then apply the 
gilt paint (which you can purchase for ten 


worn long enough to look in very up-to-date: 
style for more than one season. Tailored 
jerseys are extremely popular again after 

aving allowed flannels and tweeds to hold 
first places for some time, and Suzanne made 
no mistake in choosing both her school 
dresses made of it. It is true that Paris puts 
the red shades at the head of its color list 
just now, but Suzanne wisely resisted temp- 
tation to wear the color of the moment 
when she picked out green and a soft blue, 
because they are ever so much better suited 
to her individual coloring. Chanel red was 
not coppery enoughfor her, but would be 
excellent for a_ more bru- 
nette type. 

Now perhaps your 
problems and needs are 
quite different from 
Suzanne’s. If they are, 
can I help you? I'll be 
glad to answer ques- 
tions, only please re- 
member that stamped 
addressed envelope for 
the Big Chief Office 
Manager says I must not 
answer letters that forget 
to inclose it—and 
couldn’t bear that. 

HAZEL GREY 


September 23, 1926 


cents a bottle with brush 
in a five-and-ten-cent store). 
When the gilt: has dried -over- 
night, apply oil paint, rubbing 
it off lightly as before. Dust on the powdered 
stone; this is ten cents a package at Fried- 
rich’s. Small jewels could also be put into 
the soft clay design before it hardens. The 
same company carries them, and they are 
thirty cents a. dozen. The clay they call by 
the trade name of Dur-Esso (meaning hard 
(G)esso), and this comes at sixty cents for a 
4%4-pint can—enough to cover several boxes 
A tube of oil costs about twenty-five cents. 

In mounting artistic postcards on card- 
board plaques (those at F. G. Coover’s, 
Lincoln, Neb., are cut in various shapes) 
first sandpaper the pebbled surface of the 
mount just where the picture is to be pasted. 
Moisten the back of the postal before pasting 
and press it in place. Cover the space round 
the. picture with clay, letting «it dry before 
painting with gilt, then with oil, just as for 
the boxes. A raised design round the edge 
adds to the antique effect, especially of 
foreign postals. ; 

Gesso will stick to any surface—glass or 
metal, as well as wood and cardboard. This 
«makes it a particularly useful method of dec- 
oration—one with endless _ possibilities. 
And one of the very nicest things about an 
art like this is the fact that you don’t have 
to be an artistic genius or a skilled craft- 
worker to get successful results; but then 
you can’t get them unless you are painstak- 
ing and patient. The seal satisfaction of see- 
ing your completed handiwork before you is 
a delightful sensation, which will more than 
repay you for the effort you make to attain 
it. Try your ingenuity and see what antiques 
you can produce. The girls at camp were all 
wildly enthusiastic about it! 

Most sincerely, 
Etta M. GRAVES 
‘ Crafts Councillor, , 
Camp Cotuit, Barnstable, Massachusetts 





Dress from 


Filene’s 


Hayle Studio 


Just before train-time 


YOU ARE ALL INVITED! 


NEVER wished harder that my fairy godmother would appear and 

grant me just one wish—that every single one of you who are reading 
this could be in Boston on the afternoons of October 7 and 8 and all 
day on Saturday, October 9, when The Youth’s Companion will hold the 
exhibition of the best dresses that were entered in its first Fashion Féte. 
If by any good luck you are near enough to come, don’t fail to do so. It 
will be a unique and most useful exhibition of lovely clothes made by girls 
themselves—the result of the splendid entries made by fifteen hundred 
and sixty-seven of you who read this page and took part in this greatest 
contest ever held for girls by The Youth’s Companion. 

Come to The Women’s 
Hall, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, and you will see there the eighteen 
prize-winning dresses, the beautiful New Home Sewing Machines, 
together with the dresses which won them, and many more dresses that 
the Judges chose in_each class of the Junior and Senior divisions for 
Honorable Mention and a place in the exhibit. With each dress wil! 


ducational and Industrial Union, Perkins 


also be shown the photograph, description blank and construction 


sketch sent in by each girl whose dress is exhibited. 


HAZEL GREY 








September 23, 1926 
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PRUDY PICKLES’ PENNY SHOP 


By Dahris Butterworth Martin 
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Illustrated by Benjamin 


There was a gate with a broken 

hinge, and a sorry creak. Nobody 

thought of the little cottage as being 

“. a Penny Shop. In fact, nobody 

thought much about it at all. That was the 
trouble. 

Every morning at crack o’ dawn in Drury 
Lane a wondrous odor drifted out. "Twas 
that good warm smell of molasses and spicy 
things baking. Prudy Pickles was at her 
gingerbread! 

Now there wasn’t anything that Prudy 
Pickles didn’t know about gingerbread. 
What things she made! Such animals— 
humpy camels, trunky elephants and comi- 
cal long-tailed monkeys! Such gingerbread 
people—fat ones, thin ones, ladies with 
gingerbread parasols, and gingerbread gen- 
tlemen with stovepipe hats; dwarfs and 
giants! Buttons of red cinnamon candies, 
like as not. 

And yet—strange as it may seem to you— 
something was wrong with the Penny Shop; 
so few pennies found their way into the pink 
tea cup in the corner cupboard. From behind 
her curtains Prudy Pickles watched the 
passers-by. Little ones went skipping by. 
They took their pennies to the finer store on 
the Turnpike. Grown-up folk as they hurried 
past gave the little window scarcely a glance. 

Now there was in Cooperstown one little 
soul that was faithful to the Penny Shop. 
Or rather it was one little body with a great 
big soul. This was Robin Twitchit. Robin 
Twitchit had a crutch tucked under one arm 
and a red muffler wound round and round 
his neck. 

He wouldn’t have skipped past the Penny 
Shop even if he could have. He wouldn’t 
have taken his pennies to that store on the 
Turnpike. No, sir-ee! And he loved Prudy 
Pickles. To be sure, 'twas only once in a 
great while that Robin’s red mitten held a 
penny for gingerbread. But that didn’t 
matter. Prudy liked nothing better than to 
have Robin on her high-legged stool chatter- 
ing as she bustled about. 

Now Robin was only eight years old; so at 
first he didn’t wonder about Prudy Pickles’ 
solemn face. You see, because he knew and 
loved Prudy Pickles’ Penny Shop, it seemed 
as though everybody in Cooperstown must 
know and love it too. 


N Cooperstown, down at the very end 

of Drury Lane, was a penny shop. 

“Prudy Pickles’ Penny Shop,” said 

the little green sign over the door. 
SS 


ORE day he was sitting on the high stool 
eating a gingerbread goose. Crunch— 
crunch—crunch—um-m-m! There never was 
such a goose. Robin had his teeth all ready 
for another bite when he noticed Prudy 
Pickles’ face. What he saw there made him 
cry, “Prudy Pickles! Prudy Pickles! The 
little laughs are all gone from your eyes. 
Whatever’s the matter!” 

“Heigho, dearie, don’t you bother about 
me,” Prudy said. 

Robin finished his gingerbread goose very 
slowly. As he hobbled over the criss-cross 
streets toward home a little question ‘I won- 
der why?” kept hammering in his thoughts. 

Then, almost right away, Robin began to 
notice things. He noticed the grown-ups 


hurrying past the Penny Shop on their 
grown-up affairs. He wondered why. He 
noticed the children taking their pennies to 
the Turnpike. More than ever, he wondered 
why. And, after nearly wearing his thinking 
cap out with puzzling, quite suddenly he 
knew. Nobody seemed to know about her 
Penny Shop. Of course, they did, Robin 
reasoned; there was the little green sign and 
all; but then—if folks had never tasted 
Prudy Pickles’ gingerbread, so puffy and 
soft and good, why, then they just didn’t 
know about the Penny Shop, that was all! 

Now, more than ever, he had need of his 
thinking cap. How could he help Prudy 
Pickles’ Penny Shop? That little green sign 
mustn’t come down. 


NE evening he was eating his supper, 
when—puff! There it was—HIS IDEA! 
This idea kept growing and growing in his 
mind, sothat by the time his bowl was scraped 
clean Robin’s brown eyes were dancing. 

He built up the fire. Then he wound his 
muffler round his neck, pulled his cap snugly 
over his ears and went out straight to Andy 
Gosling’s toy shop. Then he was in the 
bright, cluttered little shop, pouring out his 
story. It all came tumbling out in the great- 
est hodge-podge, and Robin’s cheeks glowed 
as red as his muffler—Prudy Pickles— 
gingerbread people—children running by— 

“Wait! Wait!”” Andy Gosling protested, 
covering his ears. “I declare, 
Robin Twitchit, I can make 
neither head nor tail of it!” 

Robin stopped short and 
laughed a little shyly. 

“There now! Unwind your 
wrappings, Robin lad, and start 
from the beginning.” 

The “very beginning” for Robin 
was the time he discovered that 
the smiles had left Prudy Pickles’ 
eyes. He told about Prudy 
Pickles’ gingerbreads. He told a 
good deal about the gingerbreads: 
the humpy camels, the trunky 
elephants, and all—about their 
puffy sugary goodness, and how 
they melted in your mouth and 
made you want more and more! 
(And do you know, it made Andy 
Gosling hanker for one of Prudy’s 
gingerbreads! It did _ indeed!) 
But then with a sigh Robin pic- 
tured for Andy the little Penny 
Shop set away back, and the gate 
with the creak in its joints, and 
the little green sign that would 
have to come down if more pennies 
didn’t find their way into the pink tea cup. 

Then, with eyes a-sparkle, he explained 
to Andy Gosling this idea of his. And Andy 
Gosling listened, his old face knotted with 
listening, and twirled his thumbs round and 
round thoughtfully. 

Robin finished and waited for a moment, 
breathless, watching Andy’s quiet face. 
O dear, maybe Andy wouldn’t think it was 
much of an idea, after all! But—all of a 
sudden—Andy Gosling’s face began, some- 
how, to unknot, and slowly, slowly, a smile 
spread over it and set his kind old eyes 
twinkling. Robin's face lit up with relief. 
“Well, now, well, now, Robin Twitchit, lad,” 
Andy chuckled, whipping out his great blue 
handkerchief and wiping his spectacles. 
“Not such a poor idea. Not so bad, Robin 
my lad. No, sir-ee.” 








Robin was eat- 
img a ginger- 
bread goose 








With that Andy bobbed up and became 
very busy with his saw. He hummed as he 
worked, and every now and then his hum- 
ming was broken by a chuckle. Robin 
watched Andy Gosling and hummed, too, 
like a happy little teakettle. 

In no time Andy held up a square of wood 
and said, ‘Now fetch me my paint pots, 
Robin.” In a twinkling Robin and Andy had 
their heads together over the most fascinat- 
ing work of all. Andy was dipping his brushes 
into red and blue and buttercup yellow and 
purple and green, and as he dabbed away 
Andy and Robin giggled like two small boys. 

“Ahum,” announced Andy Gosling at last, 
holding off the wooden sign and eyeing it 
with head cocked. ‘Finished! Behold, Robin 
Twitchit!” 

“Oooo,” squealed Robin, excitedly waving 
his muffler above his head, “It’s fine, just 
fine, Andy. Guess that'll fetch ’em.” 


Now what Robin’s idea and Andy’s work 
had made was this: a sign to hang on 
the Penny Shop gate where the children 
could see it without half trying. And on his 
wooden sign Andy had painted the funniest 
pair, a comical little man and woman. They 
were dressed in the bright greens and blues 
and buttercup yellow out of Andy’s paint 
pots. And there they were—holding hands 
and grinning from ear to ear in the friendliest 
way. Underneath them were these words, 
printed in nice plain letters so 
that even the weeniest school 
child could read, ‘If its we you'd 
like to see, peek in Prudy’s 
window, please.” 

Andy and Robin were tickled 
with their work. That was plain. 
That was all there was that night; 
so the two friends said good night. 
Old Andy, chuckling to himself, 
went back to work on his toys 
while little Robin tapped home- 
ward in the moonlight. 

Now that sign for the shop gate 
wasn’t all of Robin Twitchit’s 
idea. There was more. Prudy 
Pickles herself had to be brought 
into the secret, for Robin needed 
her help. When Robin poured out 
his wonderful secret idea to Prudy 
he watched her old face a bit 
anxiously. 

“Landy sakes!” she said. And 
then she laughed and ran _ her 
fingers through his hair, and all 
the old little smiles came shining 
back into her eyes. 

“Indeedy, I'll help, 
child,” Prudy Pickles told him. 

The funny little sign was hung on Prudy 
Pickles’ front gate. It hung there only a few 
minutes when its work began. Robin and 
Prudy Pickles peeped from behind the 
curtains. 

Some children were coming down Drury 
Lane. One little girl was ahead of the other 
children. Robin held his breath. The little 
girl had walked straight by the sign! She 
went along down the lane swing- 
ing her school bag. Robin had a 
curious sinking feeling as he 
watched the other boys and girls 
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little girl ahead and she came running back. 

“Tf-it’s-we-you'd-like-to-see peek-in- 
Prudy’s-window-please,” read a tall girl. 

“Oh, let’s look. Let’s look,” they cried. 
They poured through the gate up to the 
window. 

There among the periny whistles, pencils, 
balls, lollipops, was a pair of ridiculous 
gingerbread people: a little man and a little 
woman, hand in hand. There was a sign 
under this couple, too, and it said, just, 
“Watch Us Grow.” 

The children wondered about that. 
“Watch Us Grow.” Whatever did that mean? 
So they swarmed into the Penny Shop and 
asked questions and bought gingerbreads. 
They crunched the crisp ones and sank their 
teeth into the soft puffy ones. They laughed 
over the long-tailed monkeys and smacked 
their lips and asked more questions and had 
such a good time that Prudy Pickles shook 
with laughter. 

Robin and Prudy Pickles told the children 
how their own pennies would make the little 
gingerbread man and woman grow. If they: 
kept bringing their pennies to the shop, the 
little pair would keep growing and growing. 
They might get ever so large if many pennies 
came. But if there weren’t enough pennies, 
then the little people would always be as 
small as they were now and never get any 














igger. 

The children laughed with the fun of this 
idea of making the gingerbread man and 
woman grow. “Anyhow,” said a fat little 
boy, “if I bought all the gingerbreads I want 
to buy, Mister and Missus Gingerbread 
would fill the whole window!” 

“Oh,” squealed one pretty little girl, 
“‘d’you s’pose they’d ever, ever get that large, 
Prudy Pickles?” 

Prudy Pickles smiled, wisely, ‘Well, 
dearie, if they do—I’ll manage.” 

And, do you know, those gingerbread 
folks are still growing. Some day should you 
go to Cooperstown, be sure to walk way down 
Drury Lane to Prudy Pickles’ Penny Shop. 
The funny sign on the gate won’t let you miss 
it. There'll be children peering into the win- 
dows. Like as not, you'll find Robin ‘on his 
high-legged stool, and, /éke as not, he’ll smile 
and hand you a gingerbread. And, when you 
come out again, don’t forget to peek in the 
window to see how tall those gingerbread 
folk have grown—will you? 
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PRUDY PICKLES 





approach. 

Smack in front of the sign— 
they stopped. 

The children were shouting 
with laughter. They called to the 
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Are Champions Lucky? 


when a sweeping cut just barely clears 

the net, and scores the point that clinches 
the game . . . or in the midst of a fast ex- 
change, when the champion rushes across 
court, and just manages to retrieve an ap- 
parently sure placement shot. Then, in the 
stands, you sometimes hear the envious re- 
mark—*Isn’t she lucky?” It’s a comment all 
champions receive. Howtruedo you think itis? 


“Isn't she lucky” . . . ? Let’s see! Could 
it have been luck that gave her that agile 
footing? Did luck bring her that remarkable 
back-hand stroke? Was it luck that developed 
the vigor, the strength, the energy to tri- 
umphantly survive the grueling strain of a 
championship match? Well, . . . it all de- 
pends on what you call luck. 


|: MAY be at the end of a furious rally, 


If perfect physical condition is a matter of 
luck . . . if the energy and endurance to 
stand a whirlwind pace, and have enough in 
reserve to rush through to victory, isa result 
of luck . . . then champions are lucky. But 
most people don’t call it luck. They call it 
training! Champions themselves do, too. 


Training is most important 


Perfect physical condition . . . and train- 
ing! The two go together naturally. And 
reasonably enough, you'll admit, champion- 
ships go with them. Like the champions, you, 
too, can attain one by doing the other. 


Training isn’t really as forbidding and dif- 


ficult as it may sound. It’s merely a matter of 
getting sufficient sleep, enough fresh air and 
exercise. And, perhaps most important . . . 
a matter of eating the proper foods; the foods 
which give your body those vital elements 
needed for strength, energy, and the endur- 
ance every champion needs. If you would ex- 
cel in your line of sport, remember this advice 
—eat the foods which contribute the most to 
your body's physical development. 


Consider Grape-Nuts. Grape-Nuts sup- 
plies to your body dextrins, maltose and other 
carbohydrates, productive of heat and energy. 
Grape-Nuts supplies iron for the blood; phos- 
phorus for bones and teeth; protein for mus- 
cle and body-building; and the essential vita- 
min-B, a builder of the appetite. 


Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts pro- 
vides a splendidly balanced ration—giving 
your body vital elements it needs for vigorous 







Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include 
also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's 
Bran Chocolate... and... Malted 
Grape-Nuts, chocolateflavored, a 
most delicious milk food-drink. Try 
one at the nearest soda fountain. 


good health and physical condition. Letting 
Grape-Nuts help condition you is a real pleas- 
ure . . . because it is such a delicious food. 
Millions of girls eat Grape-Nuts every day. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking 
process, which makes it easily digestible. It 
is a crisp food, one you will enjoy chewing. 
Remember, proper chewing gives the teeth 
and gums the exercise they need to help keep 
them firm and healthy. 


Have you tried Grape-Nuts yet? If not, 
you have a pleasant new experience awaiting 
you. Get a package from your grocer today, 
or accept the free offer below. 


Free Offer 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you two individual 
packages of Grape-Nuts, free—enough for iwo breakfasts. We will 
also send you “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” written by a former 
physical director of Cornell Medical College . . . and known as 
America’s foremost conditioner of men and women. This book con- 
tains aseries of delightful breakfast suggestions. Follow these menus 
and form the habit of healthful breakfasts. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 


Name 





Street 
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In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cerrar Company, Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 























